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ield-Men will read with 
interest and possible profit to 
themselves the message pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company ina group 
of December Magazines.* 


This message, headed “The 
Deeper Joy of Christmas,” 
describes the true happiness 
of the Christmas season—the 
assured joy of security in the 
future. 


Every father would like to give 
his family this sense of secu- 
rity. Explain to your clients 
how comfort and security can 
be gained through a Life 
Insurance Program. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 





A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 


Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 


With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 


Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 


In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 


preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents | 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY | 
GUIDE. 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR | 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


























ACHIEVEMENT— 
An Increase of $34,410,379.00 insurance in force 
during 1934. 


More than $14,000,000.00 Increase in Assets and 
$5,500,000.00 Increase in Surplus from December 
31st, 1929, to December 3lst, 1934. 


Grown to a half billton dollar Company in 30 years. 


EXCELLENCE— 


The prestige that arises from financial stability and 
years of fair dealing is enjoyed by each Anico rep- 
resentative. Practical and attractive selling fea- 
tures open new avenues of business and complete 
the equipment of the man in the field. 


POW ER— 
$124.58 in Assets for each $100.00 of liabilities. 


$52,721,865.75 in Assets and $10,401,100.02 in Sur- 
plus on December 31st, 1934. 


PLANS— 


Agency Conventions announced for 1936. 
Extension of agency development in both old and 
new territories. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insurawe Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 
Ww. L. MOODY, JR.. President F. B. MARKLE, Vice-President 
SHEARN MOODY. Vice-President W. J. SHAW, Secretary 





E. L. ROBERTS. Vice-President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
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Above: The slashing 
halfback and captain 
of the 1911 Univ. of 

lowa team. 


Right: Presenting 
the family— 
Mrs. Ray Murphy 
(the former Edith 
Northrop), Ray 
Junior, Charles 
Hanford and the 
National Com- 
mander. 


OUT IN 
FRONT 


Ray Murphy 


Legion Commander 


Right: Nineteen years ago on 

the Mexican border, with the 

snappy uniforms of the period 

—Lts. Laird, MacNider and 
Murphy. 























Above: Ray Murphy as he looks today, 
swinging away from problems of official 
insurance to those of the Legion which 
has elected him its National Commander. 











TEPPING-STONES in the evolu- 
tion of a capable, popular and 
human executive and administrator 
—the boy from the “tall corn" belt 
who cut through the opposing line 
on the gridiron with the same fierce 
elan that carried him through 
grown-up obstacles; the youthful 
lieutenant at the border, before the 
shadows of a greater conflict en- 
veloped him; the genial husband 
and father; and the Insurance Com- 
missioner of lowa whose wise and 
constructive regime has been in- 
terrupted by a year's leave of ab- 
sence to enable him to accept the 
American Legion's invitation to be- 
come their National Commander. 























Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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VER $100,000,000 has been paid 

to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries by The State Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana, from date of 
organization, September 5, 1894. In 
1934 payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries totaled over $7,300,000. 
Forty years of dependable perform- 
ance indicate the strength, security 
and progress of this time-tried, purely 
mutual company. 


e THE e 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


1894 + Purely Mutual + 1935 




















Fathers, mothers, children... 
listen eagerly for the 


teat-of-the-hrums./ 


EVERY Sunday afternoon, as the stirring theme 
song of Roses and Drums goes out over the air- 
waves, thousands of families gather closer to 
their radios. They listen intently for the 
romantic story of Betty Graham that throbs 
against a background of war intrigue. 

They are interested, too, in the true-to-life 
problems about insurance protection that 
Daniel Stark brings them between the acts. 
Their letters every week prove it! 

Since 1932, month after month, Union Cen- 
tral Life agents have received the benefit of 
this unusual national advertising in magazines 
and on the air. They know how to use it to 
hoost their own production, too. In the first 
nine months of 1935, for example, Union Cen- 
tral agents paid for 17% more life insurance 
than for the same period of 1934. 47% of this 
was on the Multiple Protection Plan. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 





A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey OPERATING Pennsylvania 
New York IN Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 
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STEWARD OF GOOD CHEER 


HROUGH a night in stillness the crisp, cold air brings 

the labored trudge of horses and the ringing voices of 

hearty yeomen stubbornly fighting forward. The first 
sound of their coming hastens to snowbound doorways eager, 
anxious men. Assured of the visitors, their faces express a 
relief that dispels the lines which doubt and care had drawn. 
The fear was now at end that snow might force the steward 
to abandon his effort to carry to the cotes and cottages scat- 
tered over the countryside from the castles’ plenteous stores 
those hoarded good things without which the long awaited 
Christmas cheer and frolicking would be weighted with want 
and its handmaiden gloom. 

And so the approach of the honest steward raised each little 
family on his rounds to a pitch of excitement and rejoicing 
unknown before, and at each happy home there formed a laugh- 
ing group that shouted with deep, heartfelt joy and glee a 
“Peace Be With You, Merry Men, and May Christmas Bring 
Happiness to You All!” 

*Twas Christmas Eve in Medieval Feudal England where 
the steward was the servant of prime importance. He was the 
guardian of the resources of all and upon him rested the wel- 
fare of peasant and soldier, vassal and master alike. Into his 
keeping were placed the fruits of the harvest and to him were 
left the arrangements for a competence for the aged and the 
sick. He cast the master’s accounts, invested his funds and 
gave stability to his domain. And on Christmas Day it was 
his duty to guarantee to all the joys and happiness that are tra- 
ditional to this day of faith and love. 

Insurance in our modern day looms a true steward over 
all America. Through its good offices the treasured savings of 
millions are stored and guarded. By the protection it gives, 
the integrity of families are preserved and children and widows 
are freed of toil. In the hour of need insurance lends its influ- 
ence to restore to the troubled and the downcast a new hope and 
a new vision of the future. 

During the year now nearing its climax, a million or more, 
through the stewardship of insurance, are looking forward to 
peace and joy on Christmas Day. Insurance men may in revery 
picture a thousand scenes where a happy family’s laughter 
rings through holly and mistletoe and children are merry and 
gay because insurance has kept the faith with timely and effi- 
cient help. They can hear if they closely listen a sincere re- 
frain from these joyous celebrants—“Peace Be With You, 
Merry Men, and May Christmas Bring Happiness to You All.” 

To everyone, The Spectator, its officers and staff, wishes a 
Merry Christmas. The stewardship of insurance has been an 
enabling means to human betterment. Those who have labored 
under its aegis have earned the greatest reward that comes in 
life—peace of mind and the good will of men on earth. 


T.JV.C 














POLICYHOLDER has met me in the lobby of the 


R 
hotel, and his first question arrests my attention. 


Mr. Policyholder: 
I have read a lot in the 


about this meeting of life 
theime oT the 


Million Americans.” 


newspapers in the past few days 

insurance presidents, and the 
meeting—“A Siewardship for One Hundred 
This has interested me because I am 
a policyholder in several companies, and I depend on my 
trance to take care of my family. In the last few 
but I do nol 
know whether the life insurance I am paying for is being 
taxed, Tell me, 


tewardship. 


dive ns 


months I have been getting “‘tax-conscious,” 


is taxation really one of the problems of 


] fe msurance & 


Mr. Stewardship: 


I am glad that you are “tax-conscious” and that you and 
thousands of other policyholders are taking an interest in 
your life insurance equities. You have asked about two 
different but related things, stewardship and life insurance 
Stewardship, as you know, is the essence of iife 
operation. We realize that we are the guar- 
dians of the savings of millions of Americans, most of 
We recognize our 


taxation. 


insurance 


whom are persons of moderate means. 
trusteeship relation to our policyholders, and experience 
has shown that this trust has been faithfully observed. We 
fee] the responsibility, therefore, of encouraging a keener 
understanding of the nature and benefits of life insurance, 
30 that serious consideration will be given to the injustice 
if excessive taxation. 

You must bear in mind that taxation cannot be controlled 
by life insurance companies, as increases in the tax bases 
usually come from the need of additional money to meet 
These 


taxes are often hurriedly imposed without the realization 


miscellaneous appropriations of the various states. 


that they are indirect taxes on the policyholders themselves. 

Of course, taxation in one form or another has existed 
ince the beginning of government. But as society and 
industry and commerce and finance have become increas- 
ingly complex, so, under pressure for additional revenue 
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By 
George Willard Smith 


President, New England 
Mutual Life 





for governments, new forms of taxation have been devised 
and developed into the intricate and bewildering tax 
structure of today. Of late years the multiplication of 
taxes has taken place at a much accelerated pace. 

It is small wonder that the average citizen has been 
unable to learn, casually and in passing, all the turnings 
and windings of this maze. Usually he is unfamiliar with 
the many forms of taxation for the payment of which he 
does not have direct responsibility, however much they may 
actually affect the price of his daily grocery order, the 
clothes he wears, the cigarettes he smokes, and his life 
insurance. 


Mr. Policyholder: 

You emphasize a peculiar reaction of the human mind— 
which I think is changing, if I can take my own case as an 
example. I refer to the lack of interest in taxes which the 
individual does not pay directly. Are there many such 
indirect taxes which a life insurance company has to pay 
for its policyholders? 


Mr. Stewardship: 

Relatively few policyholders realize the many taxes to 
which life insurance is subjected. Specifically, in the 
various states of this country a special kind of tax on 
insurance has grown up, one which is applicable to no other 
class of corporations. This is the tax on life insurance 
premiums, whether new or renewal, received by the various 
companies. 

In addition to this premium tax, the business has to pay 
numerous fees for annual licenses, for departmental ex- 
aminations, for filing annual statements, for agents and 
brokers licenses, and so forth. Although most of these 
fees are of small amount, they aggregate substantial sums. 
The companies are also subject to Federal income taxes 
and various other forms of assessment such as general 
property taxes. 


Mr. Policyholder: 
I had no idea that life insurance companies had to pay 


so many different kinds of taxes. You mentioned partie- 


TAX PROBLEMS 
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OF INSURANCE 


A Dialogue Between Mr. Policy- 
holder and Mr. Stewardship as 
Reported at the Annual Meeting 


of Life Presidents 


ila y the premium tax, and that is one I knou nothing 
about. Do you mean to say that I, as a policyholder, an 


indirectly paying this tax which is placed on my premiums / 


te 
Mr. Stewardship: 
That is exactly what I do mean to say. The 63,000,000 
policyholders as a group do not realize that the taxes whi 





are yearly imposed on their premium deposits by the 
various states actually fall on them. In effect these taxes 
decrease policy dividends or increase the cost of the insur- 
ance, because the tax has to be included somewhere. In 
the scientific structure of life insurance, a tax on a compan} 


is as direct an imposition on each policyholder as if he 


himself were required to pay a fee or buy a stamp each 
time he makes a premium deposit. 


Mr. Policyholder: 


} our discussion oT the premium tas 8s iggé sts anothe 
question. Does this tax bring to the states a mitror 
ne, or doe s it wmcrease or decrease, de pe nding {por th 

fl pint of life msurance sold in ai 4 one year’ 


Mr. Stewardship: 

Your question gives me an opportunity to stress al 
unusual feature of the life insurance premium tax. Unlike 
most levies, the amounts increase quite automatically ove! 
a period of years, even without any change in the rat 
of tax. This is the natural result of the growth of the 
business. For normally, the annual new insurance 1s 
greater than the insurance terminated. You can easily 
understand that the increase in total premium income year 
by year means a larger tax base from which the states 





derive their revenue. 

Let me point out that this is not affected in any way 
by the relationship between gross income and disbursements 
of the companies. As a matter of fact, if a company were 
to suffer extraordinary death losses in a particular year 
because of some epidemic, the payments to beneficiaric 
together with other disbursements might be more than the 
total income for that year. In such a case, one might 
tne 


expect a reduction in the tax burden. On the contrary, 
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H. S. Nollen 


Convention Chairman 


NE of the largest and most 
attentive audiences ever 
gathered at an annual 
meeting of the Association of 
Lift Presidents 
on hand for the opening address 
by Chairman H. S. Nollen, pres- 
Equitable Life of 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel last Thursday morning 
Mr. Nollen’s review of the 
progress of life insurance dur- 
ing the past twelve menths is 
reprinted in Section Two of this 
Among the encouraging 
developments in the business, 
he mentioned that life insurance 
in force in America will again 
go above the one hundred billion 
mark this year, amounting, to be 
exact, to 101.000.000.000: that 
there are estimated to be 
63,000,000 persons in the United 
States who are owners of one or 
more policies and an additional 
1,000,000 in Canada; that new 
life production in the U. §S. 


Insurance was 


, 
ident r tne 


: : 
iowa, at tne 


Issue 


now 


will amount to approximately 
$14,500,000,000 for the vear. 
representing an increase over 


1934 of 1.5 per cent. 

An array of brilliant and able 
speakers followed during the 
sessions of Thursday and Friday 
and in the following paragraphs 
will be presented brief excerpts 
from their talks. 


BIGNESS 


From the add: f William Henry 
Moore, M. P., Pickering, Ont., Can- 


ess ¢ 


“Tel , hy e t that 


msurance 
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Annual Meeting in New York Reviews 


Past Life Insurance Progress and 


Predicts Record Advance 
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SUPERVISION 


From the address of William A. 
. insurance Commissioner of 
Washington State and 


‘onvention of Insurance 


; 


president of 


Commissioners, giving suggestions for 
improving insurance selling condi- 
rs 


First, the turnover in agency forces is 
yet too great. Reliable 
that within the past decade not less than 


one million persons entered and departed 


sources estimate 











William A. Sullivan 
President, N.CJ.C. 


from the life insurance underwriting field 
with the average tenure at less than three 
years and an average agency turnover of 
from 30 to 50 per cent annually. I+ is 
further estimated that about one-third of 
these produced no business and 
that the average cost of starting a new 


Second, the 


persons 


agency is about $400. 
policy 
Third 
yet failed to develop and adopt a sound 


lapse rate is still too high. 


life insurance in this country has as 


and economical insurance program for in- 
Fourth 


comparing him with the 


dividuals in the lower brackets... . 
the ‘Twister'—in 
hold-up man, apologies are due the latter.’ 


INVESTMENT 


F'rom the address of Arthur M. Col- 
lens, president of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company: 


°° “Ta Ss fund, amounting to $23, 
200,000,000, represents the equities of 
> 000 000 


. —s 
soni ‘ poticyunotde rs—about 


half the entire United States popula- 


- 


tion—an overwhelming major y of 
the m be ing persons of mode st means, 
i the iv 
From the 


stment and 


regarded by the 


whose ite main 


MsHtrance is 
financial asset. nature 
of these funds their inve 
prote ction should hye 
authorities and by 


supervising state 


4 —— 
life insurance 


management as a trust 
That they have 
been so re garded in the 
iM hole 


standing 


or sacred character. 
industry asa 
is amply evide need by the out- 
re cord oT 


stability of lif 


. ” 
wsHurance., 


SAVINGS BANKS 


From the address of Philip A. Ben- 
son, president, Savings Division, 
American Bankers Association and 
president, Dime Savings Bank, Brook- 
we, Hh. ¥.! 


When, as a savings bank man, | speak to 
life insurance men | cannot help expressing 
unbounded admiration for life insurance as 
What a story could be told 
of the continuance of thousands of homes 


an institution. 


even though the bread-winner had gone; of 
children clothed, fed and educated; of 
mothers kept from engaging in wage-earn- 
ing toil and permitted to give their time 
and attention to the care of the children!” 
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PROCEEDINGS 


MORTALITY TRENDS 


F) the address of Chester T. 
Brown, medical director, the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America: 

F this material it is noted that 
n 1934, 847 of every 100,000 policy- 


holdes died; for 1935 the figure is 

929 reduction of three per nt. 

Ass ng that the same percentage 

vill evail among the entire popula- 

tion throughout the whole year, one is 
, 


justined in predicting that 24,000 less 


lives will have ended this year than 


last . . For the first time in five 
yeu heart disease deaths have de- 
creased. ... For the first time in ten 
yea cance? has shown a de crease. 


continues its 


Bright’s disease 


fav hile downward trend.” 








James A McLain 


Guardian Agency Executive 


THE AGENCY FORCE 


From the address of James A Mc- 
Lain, vice-president, The Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America: 

“Agency management is today a major 
executive function of American life insur- 
ance. Whatever program of executive con- 
trol is followed within an individual com- 
pany, the agency executive should therein 
be given equal voice with the officers in 
control of the other major executive de- 
partments. . . . No institution can long re- 
tain its record for performance for con- 
sumers if it fails to discharge simultaneously 
its obligations to that part of its organiza- 
tion which brings together consumer and 


company." 


GREETINGS 


G. S. Nollen, president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and president, 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines: 

“We need to teach our policyholders that 
the business of life insurance is a coopera- 
tive enterprise and, my friends, they don't 
understand it. We cannot afford to take 
things of that kind for granted. We have 
to use our influence, individually and col- 
lectively, to bring home that simple fact to 


policyholders of our companies." 


Alexander H. Beaton, president of 
the Canadian Life Officers Associa- 
tion and president of the National 
Life Assurance of Canada: 

“We have found crusaders who un- 
dertook the self-imposed task of cor- 
re cting all the evils of the body politic 
and the business world. ... Insurance 
is naturally a big interest; it is the 
bigg« st interest in the country, in this 
country or any country, and we are 
proud of it, proud of what it is doing 
for humanity, and have no apology 
of any kind to make for it.” 

Lester O. Schriver, president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and Aetna Life 
Peoria, IIl.: 


"In our common enterprise our organiza- 


representative, 


tion proposes to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with your own in every endeavor in order 
that legal reserve life insurance, which is 
the greatest guarantor of social security 
ever devised by the mind of man, shall 


not perish from the earth. 


SERVICE TO PUBLIC 


From the address of A. Harry 
Moore, United States Senator from 
New Jersey: 

“You have come through without 
breaking faith with the people or 
making them think any less of you 
or of becoming suspicious of you, one 
of the very few business institutions 


that may say that at this day.” 


BUDGETS AND TAXES 

From the address by Hill McAlister, 
Governor of Tennessee: 

“Both you and the government are con- 

cerned—deeply concerned—not only in the 
nature of contracts which are being made 
by the thousands each day, but especially in 
the way that the huge reserves of money 
essential to success may be invested. 
The world-wide critical problem in govern- 
ment today is how it may be conducted 
without laying upon future generations the 
cost of its functions that should be provided 
at this time.” 





Hill McAlister 


Governor of Tennessee 


BENEFICIARIES 


From the address of Douglas E. C 
Moore, vice-president, Pacific Mutual 
Life, in discussing the promptness of 
payment of death claims by 48 mem- 
ber companies of the Association of 


Life Insurance Presidents: 


“Evidence of the commendable 
omptness which is the general prac- 
insurance 


de ath 


bro ight out by this survey 


ice of life companies in 
claims is 


which 


shows that 36 of the LS companies pay 


the payment oT 


, , ! 
87 per ce nt of their claims within 


one day of recipt of duc proofs of 


per cent of all 


de ath. Ele ven pay 
the 7) claims within two da /8, chile 
j ; 


one paus 95 per cent of a s cla 
pa! 


within three days.” 








Arthur M. Collens 


President, Phoenix Mutual Life 
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Compare Policy Holdings 
With His Father’s 

It is an accepted fact that the cit 
zen of today earns more money, needs 
more money and enjoys luxuries and 
conveniences hardly dreamed about 
a half a century ago, but many men 
still drift along through this faster, 
fuller life with as little or less life 
protection than their 
father’s or grandfather’s owned. Ask 


insurance 


the next man who tells you, with an 
air of satisfaction, that he already 
carries five thousand if he remember 
just how much life insurance his 
father bought. 

When the first American companies 
started to operate nearly a century 
ago, five thousand was a fairly com- 
mon coverage, and it covered many 
times the same amount does today. 
It is the aim of every man to give 
his family better advantages than he 
was blessed with; certainly everyone 
will endeavor to guarantee equal ad- 


vantages. 


. ; ome vm 
Conserving Time Through 
Careful Selection 

“Success in selling life insurance 
depends to a very large degree upon 
the salesmen’s ability to find a suffi- 


cient number of good prospects, 
W. V. Woollen, field superintendent 
of the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company, said this week, in an ad- 
dress before a large group of the 
company’s agents. 

“The life insurance salesman,” said 
Mr. Woollen, “must know definifely 
that the persons whose names he 
has are really prospects and not 
merely ‘suspects.’ The selection of 
prospects is a definite part of the 
work and requires as much careful 
planning as does the actual selling 
after the prospect has been found. 
With many life insurance salesmen, 
prospecting is the most important fac- 
tor of their success, and the rest of 
us should make every effort to per- 
fect a plan or system by which we, 
too, may obtain real prospects.” 

Mr. Woollen cited points to be 
considered relative to the selection of 
prospects. These he enumerated as 


follows: 
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Be sure that there is a need for 
life insurance. 

Do not waste your time on one who 
is morally or physically unfit. 

Be sure that the prospect is reg- 
ularly employed. 

The prospect must have ambition, 
else you cannot sell him; and, if you 
should manage to sell him a policy, 
it is doubtful if he would keep up 
the premium payments. 

The prospect should know the mean- 
ing of the word “responsibility.” 

The prospect’s present need for life 
insurance should not be beyond your 
present knowledge and ability to sup- 
ply such service. 

The prospect should be the type of 
person with whom you can deal agree- 
ably. = 

Stress Intangible Values 

It is, of course, advisable to always 
emphasize the cash benefits to be de- 
rived from policy ownership and to 
relegate the matter of cost to sec- 
ondary position, as is quite proper. 
The cost will come out of funds that 
are available—that are “velvet” in 
many cases, but the value and need 
of benefits always must remain un- 
known. Usually, policy benefits are 
needed very badly indeed and the 
most familiar quotation from the 
beneficiaries is, “I don’t know how 
we could have got along without it.” 

In the sales talk, however, it might 
be well to dwell more than is usual 
on the intangible benefits of life in- 
surance. Tell, or rather remind, the 
prospect how much better equipped 
he will be to face the future with a 
mind relieved of all financial worry 
through life insurance. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that thousands of 
business careers are wrecked or seri- 
ously impeded every year through 
the worry and strain caused by in- 
security. Life insurance  policy- 
holders make better business men, 
better employers, and they reap 
the rewards in quicker advancement. 

A Suggestion For 
Closing the Sale 


“You have no right to call a talk 
a sales talk unless you have made 
at least one, preferably three or four 


attempts to close,” declared Manuel 
Camps, Jr., Penn Mutual Life man- 
ager at Boston, in an address before 
the Philadelphia Life Underwriters 
Association. 

In making the close, Mr. Camps 
advised his audience not to talk con- 


tingent beneficiaries. It was too tech- 
nical, he said. Instead he advocated 
this close: 

“Mr. Prospect, in this part of the 
plan wouldn’t you like to have your 
two children share?” In backing up 
this contention, he remarked: “When 
a man comes home at night, he doesn’t 
throw his arms around his wife and 
say ‘How’s my little beneficiary,’ nor 
does he pat his son on the head and 
ask: ‘And how was my little con- 
tingent beneficiary today.’” 

Camps then proceeded to relate 
how his agency overcame the salary 
cut objection, which, he said, had re- 
placed the stock market loss one. This 
is organized sales talk he used: 

“Mr. Prospect, in this discussion, 
you and I have agreed that your life 
insurance will yield $1,800 a year. 
You can’t afford any more, you say. 
And you’re right. You received a 
ten per cent salary cut. I don’t know 
what your income is. Let us say 
it was $10,000 a year. You are now 
living on $9,000 a year. Your family 
will receive $1,800 a year from your 
life insurance. 

“You have had a ten per cent cut, 
but you are giving your family an 
80 per cent cut. If any employer 
did that to you, you wouldn’t stand 
for it.” 

In closing, Camps remarked: 

“If you can persuade one prospect 
each day to lay aside $1 each week 
for life insurance, you will have made 
for yourself $26 that day. You can 
do it if you think you can. And you 
can if you will pay the price, which 
means knowing your stuff and pre- 
senting yourself to the’ public ten 
times a day and believing life in- 
surance to be the greatest thing on 
God’s green earth today.” 

Mr. Camps advocates a minimum 
of three organized sales talks. Such 
preparation, he says, makes for a 
smooth presentation and tends to 
remove fear from the heart of even 
the novice salesman. 
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Great Expectations 
Are Justified 

Dickens described Pip as a young 
man with great expectations, meaning 
that he had before him an opportunity 
for a great future. This is the day 
of great expectations. Your future is 
just as certain as was Pip’s, full of 
big things. 

Did you hear the March of Time 


program over the 
radio Friday 
night, January 
11? The _ auto- 
mobile show was 
on in New York. 
Characters’ rep- 
resenting the big 
magnates, Sloan 
of General Mo- 
tors, McCauley of 
Packard, Walter 
Chrysler, Henry 
Ford, repeated 
remarks that 
these men were reported to have made 





A Walter Cluff 


Feature 


regarding the expectations of this 
year. 

They are building more cars than 
they have ever built before because 
they have the faith and confidence that 
they will sell these cars this year. 
They are actually selling them. 

Now, like a great many life insur- 
ance men have done and some are still 
doing, these automobile magnates 
could have sat down and waited, stat- 
ing, as many life insurance men do 
today, that there is no business; busi- 
ness is too hard to get; nobody has 
any money. 

Any life insurance man who is not 
today full of expectations for the 
year is doing himself a grave in- 
justice, 

You, like Pip, have certain require- 
ments made of you if you would real- 
ize great expectations, the principal 
one of which is this: Make an intel- 
ligent call on at least ten Well-selected 
prospects each day. In so doing you 
will prove to yourself that you have 
as much confidence in your business, 
in yourself, and in your country as do 
the motor magnates, and you will 
realize, as did Pip when he had filled 
his requirements, more than your 
great expectations. 


LET DOWN YOUR BUCKET WHERE YOU ARE, 
ADVISES SUCCESSFUL RURAL PRODUCER 


An agent who has no office except 
in his home works in a rural section 
of Mississippi, yet produces $500,000 
a year, such is the record of Carlton 
P. Shelby of Clarksdale, formerly 
Jonestown, agent for the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Shelby hasn’t missed an appli- 
cation a week since April, 1933, and 
from 1928 through 1934 he produced 
$3,132,393 worth of business. Dur- 
ing part of that time he did some 
farming, coached the Jonestown High 
School team and still devoted part 
of his time to civil engineering, in 
which he is a graduate from Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 
He was a member of the Union Cen- 
tral $500,000 Club for 1930, 1932, 
1933 and 1934. 

The Birmingham Association of 
Life Underwriters heard about the 
record of this “country boy” last 
week and had him over to tell of his 
astounding record. Immediately Mr. 
Shelby .let the Birmingham agents 
know that the field is “white unto 
the harvest” out in the provinces and 
that the competition is not as keen 
as in the metropolitan centers. The 
way for a young man to succeed in 
the life insurance business is to “let 
down your bucket, where you are,” 
even though it be a town of only 500 
inhabitants, such as Jonestown, which 
Mr. Shelby calls home, although he 
is now president of the Clarksdale 
Rotary Club. 

Mr. Shelby is proudest of his 1933 
record, the year when the banks were 
closed and cotton had been selling 
for around five cents a pound. He 
said he “just had” to make his goal 
of $500,000 and he had no rich uncles 
to help him out, in fact, he doesn’t 
solicit relatives at all. He finally 
achieved his aim by scouring up and 
down the Delta country, writing 124 
cases for an average of $4,000 each, 
his highest being $15,000. 

Being an engineer by training, Mr. 
Shelby likes to apply system and 
algebraic equations to the life in- 
surance business. One of his formulas 
is: Time + Effort Accomplishment. 
In this equation time is the constant 


factor and effort the variable factor. 
Stated by him in another way: Time 
plus effort to the nth degree equals 
accomplishment to the nth degree. 

“In my solicitation I fix for myself 
definite aims or goals,” said Mr. Shel- 
by. “I know how much income I re- 
quire for my family and all my 
obligations and I break this down into 
weeks. In my case, it is necessary to 
sell $10,000 worth each week and I 
bend every effort to that end, stepping 
up the number of calls as necessary. 
I try not to sell life insurance, but 
rather arrange it so the prospect can 
purchase. In other words, I don’t go 
in for high pressure selling. I have 
no old customers on whom I cannot 
call anytime without embarrassment. 
I have sold one man seven times. 

“One of my aims is to render ser- 
vice to policyholders and to that end 
I make a number of calls without 
expectation of making a sale. Then 
I have centers of influence on which 
I can depend for prospects. For in- 
stance, I call on one man once a week 
regularly and if anybody in that com- 
munity is a prospect for insurance I 
learn his name.” 

Among the things Mr. Shelby con- 
siders helpful in the business is cir- 
cularization. He gets from 12 to 24 
per cent replies from his circulars 
and sales result in a third of the re- 
plies. He calls this “smoking out” the 
business. He is an expert in estate 
analysis and has written an amazing 
volume on minors. 

Mr. Shelby reports to M. E. Brooks, 
manager of the Memphis office of 
Union Central. 


Non-Medical Prospects 

A few added cases can always be 
gleaned from a list of prospects which 
is about to be discarded as “suspects” 
by soliciting for non-medical cases 
The average prospect will have a dis- 
tinct feeling that he is getting some- 
thing in the preferred class, if the 
idea is properly presented, and in ad- 
dition to the added production, the 
agent will have saved a live prospect 
for future cultivation. 
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Advertising 


Merchandising Tie-up With 
Advertising Stressed 
Definite application to life insur- 
ance of merchandising plans which 
have proved effective in industry and 
commerce is something to which those 
in the business may well turn their 
attention, in the opinion of D. J. 
Murphy, director of advertising for 
the General American Life Insurance 

Company at St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Murphy told The Spectator 
that, in his belief, advertising in na- 
tional weekly and other publications 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Colliers, ete., would avail a life in- 

irance company but little in the way 
of implanting its name on _ publi 
consciousness unless such advertising 
is consistently followed by a mer- 
} 


chandising plan similar to plans used 


in the sal general commodities. 
The idvertising manager of the 

General American does not believe 
iat life insurance is a thing apart 


so far as sales methods are concerned. 


Rather is he convinced that the same 
basic sales methods which have been 

1ccessful in merchandising dry 
goods, automobiles, etc., can be ap- 


plied to the distribution of life insur- 
ance. Examination of procedure used 
n the production departments and 
advertising offices of milk co:apanies, 
shoe manufacturers and the like, is 
a matter to which life insurance com- 
panies have given insufficient atten- 
tion in the past, thinks Mr. Murphy. 

With increasing and intensive study 
of agency sales in the life insurance 
field must come the application of 
practical means whereby a life in- 
surance company can demonstrate the 
superiority of its wares and can build 
up a smoothly functioning produc- 
tion unit to which public reaction 
can only be favorable, constant and 
profitable. 


Life Advertisers 
Meet in New York 

Sales promotion through booklets. 
weekly publications, direct mail and 
the training of agents was thoroughly 
discussed at the annual 
Round Table Conference of the Life 
Advertisers Association on Tuesday 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
About 24 life insurance companies 


> 


were represented by 35 advertising 


eastern 


executives; these experts on publicity, 
who followed their rather anomalous 
custom of excluding the press, enjoyed 
a stimulating program arranged by 
Clifton P. Mayfield, advertising direc- 
tor of the Fidelity Mutual of Philadel- 
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Depart 


phia, who presided. The chief speak- 
ers were chosen from the eastern life 
companies whose exhibits in various 
classifications received first awards at 
the recent Swampscott convention of 


the L. A. A. 





Clifton P. Mayfield 


Miss Mary F. Barber, of the Penn 
Mutual, opened the program with a 
description of that company’s four 
prize-winning booklets and their in- 
creasing use by the agency forces. 
Arthur H. Reddall, of the Equitable 
Life of New York, explained with 
many helpful details how Agency 
Items was produced each week, in a 
size (9 x 4%) that fits easily in the 
agent’s pocket. Max C. Fisher, of the 
Metropolitan Life, told how a study 
made by trained observers accompany- 
ing 195 different agents in scattered 
territories had laid the basis for more 
effective training of agents. 

Another detailed report was made 
by Seneca M. Gamble, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, on their direct mail 
methods, which, he said, were pri- 
marily valuable in motivating the 
agents to more frequent and effective 
calling. The advertising executives in 
addition learned much about printing 
and engraving from Julius Weyl, 
vice-president of the Edward Stern 
Company, Philadelphia. C. V. Picker- 
ing, of the Aetna Life, reported on 
the progress of Life Insurance Week 
plans, and there was a forum on 
organizing and developing a_ sales 
promotion department, led by Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus, of the Connecticut 
Mutual. 


mental 


Investment 


Life Companies Face 
Building Era 

The possibility that life insurance 
companies—in Missouri at least—vwill 
be the ones that will have to build the 
apartment dwelling houses of the fu- 
ture was voiced this week by Harvey 
H. Sims, investment vice-president of 
the Central States Life Insurance 
Company at St. Louis. In the opinior 
of Mr. Sims, financial flotation meth- 
ods which were current prior to 1929 
will never again be allowed and 
their repercussions have been such 
that the public, as investors, are thor- 
oughly weary of mortgage bonds. 

As the demand for housing facili- 
ties in Missouri cities grows with the 
return of normal business and living 
conditions, it may be that life insur- 
ance companies (having the money, 
plus a primary interest in civic wel- 
fare) will be looked to furnish the 
funds for the erection of large apart- 
ments. Mr. Sims even told The Spec- 
tator that he would not be surprised 
if the life insurance companies became 
the builders and owners of apart- 
ments. He did not, however, suggest 
that if such were the case a company 
would only admit tenants who were 
also substantial policyholders. 

Underlying public distrust of mort- 
gage bonds as investments is the fact 
that some fourteen billion dollars 
worth of such bonds are in default, 
says Vice-President Sims, with an 
average holding per investor of 
around $700. That $700 holding is 
currently worth less than $300. 

At the same time, Mr. Sims pointed 
out that the demand for dwellings has 
increased tremendously in large cen- 
ters such as St. Louis. Becoming 
specific, the vice-president of the Cen- 
tral States Life cited the fact that his 
company owns over 1,000 individual 
apartments in St. Louis alone. Dur- 
ing 1933 there was less than 40 per 
cent occupancy of these apartments. 
By the close of 1934 such occupancy 
was up to over 80 per cent and it 
currently stands at nearly 95 per cent. 
Rental returns have not kept pace 
with rise in occupancy, however, but 
here too there is gradual improvement. 

In the opinion of Mr. Sims the coun- 
try is facing a genuine shortage of 
dwellings in the near future and the 
enhancement of real estate values on 
a widespread scale is a certainty. 
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Digest ..... 


Management 


New Management Plans 
Discussed by Bureau 


At the annual meeting of the Life 


Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
and the Association of Life Agency 
Officers in Chicago last month a pro- 
gra for more intensive study of 
agency problems was presented by the 
executive committee and board of di- 
rectors of the Research Bureau. It 
was decided that representatives of 
the companies interested in partici- 
pating in this project would meet ir 


Ne York during nsurance Week” 


t liscuss the specific phases of 
agency management which would be 
studied. 

This meeting was held at the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Wednesday 


a noon, Dec. 4. Practically all th 
companies participating in the pro- 
gram suggested were represented. 
The discussion centered around the 
problems in agency management 
which lend themselves to scientific re- 

W. W. Jaeger, chairman of the Re- 
search Bureau’s executive committee, 
presided. John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr.. manager of the bureau, presented 


A 
the major topics which companies 
have suggested for intensive study in 
the next two years. H. G. Kenagy. 
assistant manager of the bureau, re- 
viewed briefly the present research 
program and emphasized the need fo 
standards of accomplishment by 
which agency activities might be mea- 
sured. 

Following a general discussion of 
the suggested topics, it was voted to 
leave the final decision as to the 
specific projects to be undertaken to 
the executive committee. 


L.O.M.A. Offers a New 
Institute Course 

The Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation is announcing to its members 
this week a new Institute Course de- 
veloped to meet the particular re- 
quirements of the field agency cashier 
and office personnel. In commenting 
upon this important development in 
the L.O.M.A. Institute program, 
Frank L. Rowland, Executive Secre- 
tary, stated, “Few employees of life 
insurance companies have greater 
need for specific knowledge of life 


insurance than the staff of branch of- 
fices and general agencies. A branch 
or agency office is an extended arm 
of the home office; it is therefore im- 
portant that the field office staff be 
generally familiar with home offic 
operations. They are continually 
being called upon to interpret the 


fundamentals of life insurance in gen 


eral, and their own company practices 

rs sie 
in particular, to their policyholders 
and to guide agents in company rou- 


tines. It is highly essential that these 














staff employees be familiar with the 
basic prine pl s of the business in 
order to serve the public and com- 
pany intelligently and effectively. 
Recognizing this situation, a com- 
mittee of wn Ceorge W tor 
Comptrolle) th ( necticut Ger 
eral Life Insurar Compar s chair- 
man, has beer rking or he de- 
eloy ment | t < rs¢ ring tr 
? < ra two-veal 
nt examinations 
Th Institut t es tests, study 
itlines, and 1 questions E 
minations WwW be giver n the cities 
n which the students are locaied. It 





students will organize study groups 
inder the guidancs f qu in- 
structors. Upon completion of the re- 


quirements i 
will be awarded an Institute Asso- 
ciateship and will be eligible for the 
graduate course leading to a Fellow- 
ship designation. Full information 
concerning the Syllabus of this spe- 
cial course may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Association office, 11 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Medical 


Malaria Increasing In 
The Southeast 

Malaria, a disease which has been 
held to be practically eradicable by 
any community willing to make the 
effort, has been increasing on a con- 
siderable scale during the past few 
years in the southeastern part of the 
United States. Since 1931 there has 
been an alarming increase in malaria 
mortality in each of the 13 states in 
this area. It continues in spite of the 
fact that the application of the prin- 
ciples laid down by General Gorgas 
in his work in Cuba and the Panama 
Canal Zone more than 30 years ago, 





would substantially reduc 


eliminate the disease. 


These facts are brought to ligh 


t by 
the statisticians of the Metropolitar 
Life Insurance Company, who in a 
study on this disease report that “mo! 
} ¢ } Q2 } 
ality from malaria, since 1931, has 
shown increases which range from 24 
yer cent in Missouri and Arkansas to 
40 and 169 per cent in Louisiana and 


lississippi respectively. Betwees 
these extremes Florida reported an 
increase of 95 per cent, Tennessee 80 
per cent, and the rest of the 13 states 
nereases tween 33 and 43 per 


Underwriting 


Fads and Novelties In 
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inderwriting 
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A company, t be g ! the 
eves I the product representa 
tives, must have established under 
writing policies which are sound a! 
which are firmly adhered to. Sudder 
shifts in such methods only demoral- 
ze the agency forces and undermir 


their confidence in the company sta- 


bility of attitude. With agency de- 


moralization staring it in the face, the 


home-office 


aii 


underwriting department 


is without the power to stem the tide 


f increasingly high mortality. 

Mr. Clark also stressed the fact 
that underwriting has changed fron 
the teradi#ianeal methad af individual 
tne traditional metnoad or individauai 
selection to scientific methods of se- 


lection by groups and that 
tion of individuals with 
inderwriting characteristics is pro- 
ceeding apace. 

The vice-president of the Unie 


Central struck a warning note when 


1 D | ~ ] os + ‘ * ee 
he declared that the agency officer 
appointing men and so tacitly en- 


dorsing their writings—is sponsoring 
} entire force to the managerial 

7 7 $551) - 
heads of the company and must fully 


consider the 


i 


responsibility so ac- 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





College Pension Plans 
Discussed by Robbins 


The provisions of the social se- 
curity law exempting colleges from 
participation in the national retire- 
ment plan and taxation for unem- 


ployment compensation, emphasizes 
the urgent need for independent re 
tirement plans in all such educational 
institutions, Rainard B. Robbins, sec- 
retary and actuary of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of 
\merica, declared in an address be- 
fore the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the Association of University and 
College Business Officers of the East 
ern States at Atlantic City last week. 

Speaking on “The Retirement Prob- 
lem,” Mr. Robbins discussed various 
college pension plans, directing atten 
tion to the fact that although 
educational institutions had been 
leaders in providing for security in 
old age, only about one-third of the 
retirement 


nation’s colleges have 


plans. Referring to the choice of a 
normal retirement age, Mr. Robbins 
said that while seventy had long been 
considered a proper age, the tendency 
for some time has been downward, 
and that sixty-five is now the require- 
ment in some colleges. He added that 
sentiment for a retirement age as 
low as sixty is developing. 





In his discussion of the social se- 
curity law and its effect on colleges, 
Mr. Robbins said: 

“This law offers a national subsidy 
to the states for relief of specified 
classes, undertakes to. en- 

states to enact laws for 


needy 

courage 
unemployment compensation and es- 
tablishes a federal compulsory jointly 
contributory retirement plan that will 
cover about half of the gainfully 
occupied persons of the United States. 
Participation in this plan is indepen- 
dent of rank or salary; there is no 
such thing as a waiting period. All 
employments are _ included except 
those specifically excluded. The re- 
tirement plan and the arrangement 
for unemployment compensation are 
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the parts of most interest to em- 


ployers. Employment for educational 
institutions is expected from both of 
these sections of the law so that col- 
leges and their employees cannot 
participate in the national retirement 
plan and colleges are not required to 
pay the national tax in connection 
with plans for unemployment com- 
pensation. 

“This leaves the colleges just where 
they were with reference to retire- 
ment plans with this exception; here- 
tofore, only a small proportion of 
workers in other lines could look for- 
ward to retirement benefits. The 
colleges were leaders in arranging 
such benefits, and yet only about a 
third of them have retirement plans, 
and very few such plans cover all 


employees.” 


Pink and Parkinson 
Give Noon Welcome 


When the members and guests of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners passed from one hall 
to another of the roof garden of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, for 
the Tuesday luncheon, they found a 
table for every state, with the re- 
served seats all facing the president’s 
table. At that focus of all eyes were 
soon seated President and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Sullivan, Superintendent and 
Mrs. Louis H. Pink, and the following 
presidents of prominent New York 
insurance companies: Frederick H. 
Ecker, Metropolitan Life; Thomas I. 
Parkinson, Equitable Life; Thomas A. 
Buckner, New York Life; Ernest 
Sturm (chairman of the board), 
America Fore group; William H. 
Koop, Great American. 

Superintendent Pink, acting as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, called upon Mr. 
-arkinson to express to their guests 
the spirit of New York’s welcome. The 
chief executive of the Equitable—and 
president of the state Chamber of 
Commerce—not only did that with his 
accustomed skillful grace, but also ex- 
pressed the large but not quite com- 
plete commendation felt by insurance 
executives for the decisions of insur- 
ance commissioners. He also noted 
that the insurance business was the 
only large business that was fully 
regulated, but not from Washington, 
D. C. 


International Life 
Receivership Ended 


Internationa] 


The receivership of 
Life Insurance Company, which failed 
in 1928, was brought to an end jr 
Federal Court, St. Louis, last week, 

The court found that all proved 
claims against the company had been 
paid except receivers’ certificates fo, 
$652,434, of which $625,086 are held 
by the Great Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company. The creditors have 
agreed to surrender their certificates 
in return for the company’s note for 
$150,000 secured by its remaining 
$92,922, which include 
$9,296 in cash, $38,306 in United 
States securities, and 
notes and mortgages. 

Holders of the 37,500 shares of the 
company’s stock have already received 
$27 a share under the contract by 
which the companies outstanding in- 
surance policies were taken over by 
the Missouri State Life, which later 
was taken over by the General Amer- 
ican Life. The stock had a par value 
of $25. Shortly before the receiver- 
ship, it sold as high as $85. Much 
of it was held by the International 
Co., a holding company, which was in 
receivership with the insurance com- 


assets of 


Government 


pany. 











Under the reinsurance’ contract 
with the Missouri State Life, the 
stockholders of International were to 
receive 25 per cent of the profits from 
the International policies until the 
deficit of about $2,500,000 in the 
International reserves was removed, 
and then 75 per cent of the profits fon 
15 years. Up to the time of the 
failure of the Missouri State, stock- 
holders of International Life had been 
paid $4.00 a share from these profits 

After taking over the _ business, 
General American Life proposed t 
pay $950,000 in full settlement of all 
further liability to International 
stockholders. This offer was ap- 
proved by the receivers and the 
courts and International stockholders 
realized an additional $23 a share. 

The International policies, now re- 
insured by General American Life. 
lately amounted to approximately 
$100,000,000 of ordinary life and 
$60,000,000 in group and term policies. 

Roy V. Toombs, Chicago broker 
and promoter, served a_ three-year 
sentence in the Missouri penitentiary 
for fraud in overissuance of stock cf 
the International. 
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State Commissioners 
Convene in New York 


Thirty-eight 
sented when the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners held its 
adjourned 66th annual meeting in the 
Hote! Pennsylvania, New York, last 
week with President William A. Sul- 
liva! of Washington, presiding. 
After much buzz-buzz in the corridors 
and conferring behind closed doors, 
they adopted a revised (simplified) 
constitution and new by-laws, ap- 
proved various committee reports, and 
decided to convene at St. Paul, Minn., 
in the early part of June, 1936, the 
exact date to be fixed by Louis H. 
Pink, of New York, as chairman of 
the executive committee. 


states were repre- 





The open session on Tuesday, after 
Secretary Jess G. Read of Oklahoma 
had called the roll, was featured by 
the introduction to the assemblage of 
the three newest commissioners: 
Charles Smrha of Nebraska, Francis 
J. De Celles of Massachusetts, and 
M. Joseph Cummings of Rhode Is- 
land, and by a forcefully clear talk 
on the bonus by Ray Murphy, Na- 
tional Commander of the American 
Legion and on leave of absence as in- 
surance commissioner of Iowa. Mr. 
Murphy’s place as chairman of the 
fire insurance committee was taken by 
Ernest Palmer of Illinois. Luncheon 
invitations were extended to the com- 
missioners for the first day by Vice- 
President Charles G. Taylor, Jr., of 
the Metropolitan Life on behalf of 
New York insurance executives and 
for the second day by John A. Harti- 
gan, supervisor of agents of the 
Equitable Life of New York, on be- 
half of his company. 

Although the word “convention” 
was retained in the by-laws, the new 
constitution changed the “convention” 
in the organization’s name to “asso- 
ciation.” On the much _ discussed 
subject of company examinations, the 
asso-vention was also not altogether 
consistent. It approved a _ resolution 
of the examinations committee author- 
izing the appointment of a subcommit- 
tee of five “with due regard for 
geographical location” to study “the 
examination situation in conformity 
with the previous resolution passed 
and report back to the committee on 
examinations at its June, 1936, meet- 
ing. That would seem to keep open 
the question apparently closed by “the 


previous resolution,” which favored, 


as did the by-laws, the convention 
plan of examination for all companies 
licensed in more than three states. It 
was further decided that the examina- 
tions should include the payment of 
taxes. 

Other resolutions favored a uniform 
procedure for interstate liquidation of 
insurance companies and also a uni- 
form short-rate cancellation table. 
The unanimous report of the valua- 
tions committee was unanimously ap- 
proved by the convention, when Su- 
perintendent Pink, in presenting it, 
said that there was nothing new, 
merely simplification. Amply secured 
bonds will be valued on an amortized 
basis wherever permitted by law; 
other bonds and also stocks will be 
valued according to the valuations-of- 
securities book, in which the base for 
most will be the market quotations 
of Dec. 31, 1935. 


A.L.C. Committee 
Chairmen Named 


Personnel of the various commit- 
tees of the American Life Convention 
and the new list of state vice presi- 
dents, who are legislative contact 
men in their states, are announced 
for the new year. The appointments 
were made by Gerard S. Nollen, new 
president of the Convention, and pres- 
ident of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, following conference recently 
in his city with Col. C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel of the 
organization. 

Chairmen of committees are: 


Actuarial: W. H. McBride, actuary, Na- 
tional Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Agents and Agencies, John J. Moriarty, 
vice-president, General American Life; 
St. Louis, Mo. (reappointed); Annual 
Meeting, Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, 
3ankers National Life, Montclair, N. J.; 
Aviation, Alex B. Cunningham, trea- 
surer, Montana Life, Helena; Blanks, 
Wendell P. Coler, actuary, American 
Central Life, Indianapolis, Ind.; Cre- 
dentials, S. J. Hay, president, Great Na- 
tional Life, Dallas, Texas; Grievances, 
R. T. Stuart, president, Mid-Continent 
Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. (reap- 
pointed); Investment and Investment law, 
Oo. J. Lacy, president, California-Western 
States Life, Sacramento, Cal.;: Medical 
Examinations, Dr. S. J. Streight, medi- 
eal director, Canada Life, Toronto; 
Membership, Lee J. Dougherty, president, 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Iowa (re- 
appointed); Program, T. A. Phillips, presi- 
dent, Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Public Relations, Arthur F. Hall, 
president, Lincoln National Life, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. (reappointed); Resolutions, 
W. C. Schuppel, executive vice-president, 
Oregon Mutual! Life, Portland, Ore.; Tax- 
ation, F. W. McAllister, general counsel, 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. (tre- 
appointed); Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability, Dr. H. W. Cook, vice-president 
and medical director, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, Minneapolis; Under-Average 
Lives, Earl C. Henderson, actuary, Con- 
necticut General Life, Hartford; Uniform 
Laws, Allen May, general solicitor, Gen- 
eral American Life, St. Louis, Mo. (re- 
appointed); Valuation of Assets, O. J. 
Arnold, president, Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis, Minn.; Departmental 
Supervision, Isaac Miller Hamilton, presi- 
dent, Federal Life, Chicago, Illinois, 


Linton on Reserves for 
Old Age Security 


M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and one of the three actu- 
arial consultants to the Committee on 
Economic Security that framed the 
original draft of the Social Security 
Law has prepared a valuable paper 
for the Actuarial Society of America 
entitled “Reserve Provisions of the 
Federal Old Age Security Program.” 
Mr. Linton does not mince words in 
discussing a number of questionable 
provisions in the law. He calls atten- 
tion to the immensity of the reserves 
anticipated in connection with the re- 
tirement plan, $46,900,000,000, by the 
year 1980 according to the estimate of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

After expressing his doubt “that 
the creation of the huge reserve fund 
contemplated by the Social Security 
Act will ever progress far beyond the 
status of an actuarial forecast,” he 
asks some very embarrassing ques- 
tions about the relation of this fund 
to the public debt and the investment 
practices of banking institutions: “If 
the outstanding debt of less than 34 
billions is to be reduced or retired, 
how is a reserve fund of 47 billions 
to be created through the investment 
of old age pay-roll taxes in Federal 
obligations?” What will replace 
United States Government securities 
to give banks and financial institu- 
tions desired liquidity when these are 
all taken up by the old age reserve 
account ? 





The program says Mr. Linton “par- 
takes almost of the fantastic’ from 
the standpoint of political considera- 
tions and he asks: “What is the prob- 
ability that a politically-minded body 
like Congress would continue for a 
generation to appropriate hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year to a fund 
that was tending toward the heights 
indicated in the calculations of the 
Senate Finance Committee?” 

Mr. Linton concludes that the Social 
Security Act may need considerable 
revision to provide the most prac- 
ticable solution of the old age de- 
pendency problem, that there is time 
for adequate consideration of the prob- 
lem and that the experience of the 
actuarial profession can be of assist- 
ance in solving the problem even 
though many factors are involved 
that defy the application of standard 
actuarial principles. 
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Cooke Elected Head of 
Life Counsel Association 


Louis H. Cooke, New president of 
the \ iation of Life Insurance 
Counsel, was born at Hardwick, N. J., 


on January 14, 1878, and graduated 
as a member of Phi Beta Kappa from 


Princeton University in the Class of 





Louis H. Cooke 


1902. In 1904 Mr. Cooke graduated 
first in his class from the New York 
Law School and for three years there- 
after he served as a member of the 
faculty of the New York Law School, 
during which time he was also en- 
gaged in private practice. In March, 
1907, Mr. Cooke was employed in the 
law department of the New York 
Life Insurance Company and after 
fifteen years of continuous advance- 
ment in position and authority he was 
appointed general counsel of the com- 
pany in September, 1922, which posi- 
tion he now holds. 


British Birth-Rate 


Is Better Balanced 


While in this 
of population 


country the trend 


creates grave social 


problems, latest reports from Eng- 
land show a_ remarkably different 
picture. In the United States 1 out 


of 3 married couples have no chil- 
dren. Take 1930, for instance, when 
the census counted 23,353,000 couples, 


who were divided as follows: 


Sy. ae 7,447,000 
One child Ln ae ae 5,255,000 
4,246,000 
2,651,000 
3,754,000 


Two children 
Three 
Four or 


The social 


children 


more children.... 


problems involved are 
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clearly illustrated by the fact that in 
the United States the poorest fam- 
ilies, namely those on relief, have a 
birth-rate of 210 per thousand fam- 
ilies, comfortable 
circumstances showed in 1932 a birth- 
rate of 107. 

In contrast, in England the larger 
families of 6 or 


whereas those in 


over are declining 
more rapidly than the small families 
of from 2 to 5 members are increas- 
numbers. For instance, be- 
tween 1911 and 1931 the number of 
families of: 


ing in 


3 members increased 61 per cent 
1 ss " 37 per cent 
5 “ a 11 per cent 


In comparison the 
of : 


large families 


} members declined by 


7 “ se “ 
‘ 


59 per cent 
23 per cent 
8 m sis “ 38 per cent 
v we ~ “44 per cent 


10 and over - * 31 per cent 


While in 1911 about 41 per cent of 
all families were in the small class, 
this proportion had grown by 1931 
to 53 per cent. On the other side, the 
large family of 7 and more repre- 
sented in 1911 about 16 per cent of 
total families, but declined by 1931 
to 8 per cent. 

To sum up: the birth-rate in Eng- 
land tends toward a better social 
balance and distribution among the 
various classes of the population. 
This cannot be said for the United 
States, where the tendency toward 
childlessness is becoming more pop- 
ular among the well-to-do classes, 
while the relief administration faces 
an ever-growing problem in yearly 
additions to the large families. 





LIFE COUNSEL OFFICERS 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel elected the following officers 
at their annual meeting in New York 
last week: 

President—Louis H. Cooke, general 
counsel, New York Life. 

Vice-President—Clyde P. Johnson, 
vice-president and general counsel, 
Western & Southern Life. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Harry Cole 
Bates, assistant general counsel, Metro- 
politan Life. 

Assistant 
Drinan. 

Executive Committee—Hon. Wesley 
E. Monk, general counsel, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, chairman; R. F. 
Baird, general counsel, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; Claude H. Voorhees, coun- 
sel, Connecticut General Life; Robert 
E. Henley, general counsel, Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia, and J. 
Armitage Ewing, legal adviser, Sun 
Life Assurance of Canada. 


Secretary — Mildred E. 











New Book Helps Agents 
To Overcome Obstacles 
Because the life insurance agent js 
so much the master of his own time 
and energy, a great deal of the lit- 
erature written for him is what is 
known as “inspirational” — designed 
to help him get into the frame of 
mind, the spiritual state, that will 
result in the most effective use of 
time and energy. Another 
reason for this kind of treatment is 
that so much of the agent’s work— 
the most vital part of it—involves the 
impact of one personality on another, 
one human influencing or trying 
to influence a fellow-human. The 
stronger and more alive the agent’s 
personality, the more likely his suc- 


obvi us 


cess. 

One of the latest of the better books 
in this field is “Mental Attitude for 
Underwriting Success,” by Mansur B. 
Oakes, president of the Insurance 
Research & Review Service, which 
publishes the volume. The title illus- 
trates the book, since to apply the 
name “underwriter” to a life insur- 
ance agent, who never underwrites 
insurance, is itself a mental attitude, 
and a very prevalent one. “Under- 
writer” has three syllables, as against 
two for “agent,” and thus makes a 
better build-up; further, “under- 
writer,” while still not strictly 
correct, stresses the agent’s indepen- 
dence and responsibility and thereby 
stiffens his ego. 


[C 





hv 


The book itself consists mainly of 





ten chapters comprising numerous 
brief articles dealing with the value 
of time, planning, heading for one’s 
goal, using one’s opportunities, the 
requirements for success, the foolish- 
ness of fear, getting rid of troubles, 
doing the job, the value of life in- 
surance, and eleven elements of suc- 
cess. 

Possibly because of several years’ 
newspaper work, the present reviewer 
is as little susceptible to “inspira- 
tional” writing as he is capable of 
producing it, yet his experience as 
agent of one of the largest life in- 
surance companies makes him keenly 
aware of the need for and value of 
such a book as Mr. Oakes’. It should 
certainly help any agent who reads 
it to get a better grip on himself— 
or herself—and not only overcome ob- 
stacles but be of greater positive ser- 
vice to his fellow-men. 
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Government's Stake 
In Mortgage Loans 


Danger of a land depression, as a 
result of the mortgage operations of 
Federal units, is not necessarily 
acute, in the opinion of A. O. Mer- 
riam, vice-president of the Franklin 
Life Insurance Company at Spring- 
field, Illinois, but it must not be dis- 
regarded by portfolio officials. When 
various Federal government divisions 
make loans, particularly such as might 
be described as “relief property 
loans,” there naturally exists the pos- 
sibility that foreclosures will become 
unavoidable. In the event that such 
foreclosures run into large figures, 
thinks Vice-President Merriam, there 
looms the potential effect on real 
estate values which may come about 
if government units begin any wide- 
spread selling of foreclosed proper- 
ties 

Mr. Merriam feels that such dan- 
gers are not proximate, but concedes 
that they may eventually have a defi- 
nite bearing on the mortgage and real 
estate situation and may even exer- 
cise a retarding effect on returning 
real estate values. For his own com- 
pany, Mr. Merriam is well disposed 
toward mortgage investments where- 
ever sound judgment reveals intrinsic 
worth, but he frankly admits that the 
number of acceptable mortgages is 
relatively small and that the total 
is obviously affected by Federal 
operations in the field. The sooner 
Federal units return the mortgage 
business to private and corporate 
investors, the quicker will there be a 
normal increase in values, believes 
the vice-president of the Franklin 
Life. As far as the other investment 
phases of a life insurance company 
go, Mr. Merriam favors short term 
investments of high liquidity, and the 
Franklin Life’s portfolio, as regards 
current investments, reflects’ that 
attitude. 


New York Managers’ 
Meeting and Dinner 


The Life Managers’ Association of 
New York City was host to a number 
of home office officials at the Decem- 
ber dinner meeting Thursday evening 
of last week at which S. T. Whatley, 
vice-president of the Aetna Life was 
the guest speaker. The dinner meet- 
ings of the New York managers have 
become known far and wide for the 
excellence of both menu and enter- 
tainment and many other guests, in 
addition to a full membership quota, 
were present. 

An afternoon business and speaking 
program started at three o’clock at 

















hyphen smithy 





"| Still Can't Figure It Out." 


which Forrest L. Morton, well-known 
tax authority of the New York Life, 
and M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual, were the speakers. 

Mr. Morton explained the _ back- 
ground of Federal taxes and the vari- 
ous life insurance provisions and gave 
the managers his version of how to 
sell life insurance from the taxation 
angle. For one example, he pointed 
out that a gift of life insurance to 
the children of a wealthy person not 
only saves considerable in gift taxes 
and at the same time takes from the 
top of the donors taxable estate, but 





the savings on income taxes that 
might have to be paid on the invested 
principal extend through the lifetime 
of the children. And remind your 
prospects for insurance on children 
that the children are going to be faced 
with the same problem of estate con- 
servation that they themselves now 
face in another twenty-five or thirty 
years. That this appeal has the force 
of logic behind it is proved by the 
fact that Mr. Morton has sold over 
three million on just such an ap- 
proach since last April. 

M. A. Linton explained the Social 
Security Act and discussed at some 
length the immediate tax provisions 


as they may relate to companies, 
agents and managers. He considers 
the law the most momentous develop- 
ment in the history of the world’s 
law-making but appears doubtful if it 
can be executed over a period of years 
as presently conceived. 


Agency Schools Graduated 


164 Men in 1935 

During 1935, four life insurance 
agency managers’ schools under the 
auspices of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau graduated 164 men. 
Since begun in February of 1928, 
there have been 23 managers’ schools 
held to which 123 companies sent 
742 men. 

In describing the value of the 
schools and urging companies to send 
their men, Mr. Jaeger stressed the 
need for sending the younger men 
rather than the older agency officials 
because the younger men are the 
vanguard of the future and absorb 
new ideas better and are more will- 
ing to put them into practice. 

Five agency building schools have 
been scheduled by the Bureau for 
1936. The first—for the Southeastern 
area and at a place yet to be named 
will be March 16 to 27. The others 
are as follows: Excelsior Springs, 





Mo., April 20-May 1; Del Monte, 
Calif., June 1-12; Chicago, Edge- 


water Beach Hotel, July 20-31; and 
Briarcliff Manor, New York, Octo- 
ber 12-23. 
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Verdict: 


EFFECT OF EXECUTION OF 
INSURED 


OLICIES of life insurance are 
Pirsinasi simple contracts def- 

initely fixing and establishing the 
rights and 
various parties to the contract. 

The provisions enumerated in the 
policy, combined with the applica- 
tion as executed by the applicant, are 
generally accepted to cover all pos- 
sible contingencies which may arise 
during the time the policy may be in 
force. The stipulations of the policies 
have been built up through human ex- 
perience and the carriers have prop- 
erly sought to avoid creating any 
circumstances or possibilities from 
which either the insured or the bene- 
ficiaries of the policy might profit 
illegally or unfairly at the expense of 
other policy or stockholders. This is 
the result of the knowledge gained 
that either the insured or the bene- 
ficiary would commit some act to ac- 
celerate the policy and thereby make 
the proceeds immediately available to 
those who, in their judgment, were 
entitled to said moneys. Thus policies 
of ordinary life insurance contained 
clauses avoiding payment of the full 
benefits in the case of suicide by the 
insured within a given time. 


Motive of Murder 

Liability is also avoided where 
murder is enacted for the primary 
purpose of enabling those guilty of 
the crime to collect insurance policies. 
But what may happen where the 
beneficiaries seek to enforce an insur- 
ance policy on the life of a man 
executed for murder on the ground 
that his conviction and execution were 
unjust? Such a problem was pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States some years ago in Burt 
vs. Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, 187 U.S. Reporter 362. A 
policy had been issued on Aug. 1, 1894, 
on the life of William E. Burt. It 
provided for payment, in case of his 


responsibilities of the 
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death, to Anna M. Burt, his wife, if 
living, otherwise to his executors, 
administrators or assigns. On Sept. 
10, 1895, the insured and the bene- 
ficiary assigned a one-half interest to 
the plaintiffs in the case to secure 
them as creditors of the assignors. 
Anna M. Burt died intestate on 
July 24, 1896, as did also the only 
children of the union of Anna M. Burt 
and William E. Burt, the insured. 
Subsequently, the insured was indicted 
for the murder of his wife, Anna M. 
Burt, the beneficiary named in said 
policy. On Nov. 27, 1896, he was tried 
and convicted in a court of competent 
jurisdiction for said murder and was 
sentenced to be put to death. The 
sentence of death was carried out on 
May 27, 1898, at which time William 
E. Burt was hanged. Prior to his 
execution, William E. Burt, the in- 
sured, conveyed to the plaintiffs the 
remaining interest in the policy there- 
by constituting them the sole owners 
of it. Plaintiffs also were the sole heirs 
of said William E. Burt and, as such, 
were entitled to the full benefit of the 
policy, there being no administration 
on his estate nor any necessity for 


one. 


Question of Sanity 


The plaintiffs claimed that, notwith- 
standing the conviction, sentence and 
execution, the insured, William E. 
Burt, did not, in fact, commit the 
crime of murder or participate there- 
in, but that if he did, the policy was 
not avoided thereby, because he was 
at that time insane. In its general 
scope the policy was an ordinary 
policy of life insurance which con- 
tained the following provisions: 


Third. If the insured should, 
without the written consent of the 
company, at any time enter the 
military or naval service, the militia 
excepted, or become employed in 
a liquor saloon, or if the insured 
should die by self-destruction, 
whether sane or insane, within three 
years from date hereof, this policy 
shall be null and void. ... 


The contract of insurance be. 
tween the parties hereto is com. 
pletely set forth in this policy and 
the application for the same. 


The court, by Mr. Justice Brewer, 
approached the problem in the follow- 
ing language: 


There is nothing in the policy 
which in terms covers the contin- 
gency here presented, the extracts 
therefrom given in the preceding 
statement being all that even re- 
motely by suggestion or inference 
ean have any bearing. The ques- 
tion therefore is whether an ordi- 
nary life policy, containing no ap- 
plicable special provisions, is a 
binding contract to insure against 
a legal execution for crime. The 
petitioners would distinguish be- 
tween cases in which the insured is 
justly convicted and executed and 
those in which he is unjustly con- 
victed. The allegation here is that, 
notwithstanding his conviction and 
execution, he was not in fact guilty, 
that he did not participate in the 
killing of his wife, and that if he 
did he was insane at the time, and 
therefore not responsible for his 
actions, 

Accepting the division made by 
counsel as one facilitating a just 
conclusion concerning the rights of 
the parties hereto, we inquire, first, 
whether a policy of life insurance 
is a contract, binding the insurer to 
pay to the beneficiary the amount 
of the policy in case the insured is 
legally and justly executed for 
crime. In other words, do insur- 
ance policies insure against crime? 
Is that a risk which enters into and 
becomes a part of the contract? 


No Precedent Established 


The question thus presented was 
unusual and unique. Search for pre- 
cedents by competent counsel proved 
practically fruitless, but one case in- 
volving a similar question was found, 
to wit: The Amicable Society vs. Bol- 
land, decided by the House of Lords 
in 1830, and reported in 4 Bligh N.S. 
194, 211. In that case, the Lord 
Chancellor answered the perplexing 
problem as follows: 


It appears to me that this re- 
solves itself into a very plain and 
simple consideration. Suppose that 
in the policy itself this risk had 
been insured against: that is, that 
the party insuring had agreed to 
pay a sum of money year by year, 
upon condition, that in the event 
of his committing a capital felony, 
and being tried, convicted, and ex- 
ecuted for that felony, his assignees 
shall receive a certain sum of 
money—is it possible that such a 
contract could be sustained? Is it 
not void upon the plainest princi- 
ples of public policy? Would not 
such a contract (if available) take 
away one of those restraints oper- 
ating on the minds of men against 
the commission of crimes—namely, 
the interest we have in the welfare 
and prosperity of our connections? 
Now, if such a policy of that de- 
scription, with such a form of con- 
dition inserted in it in express 














be- terms, cannot, on grounds of public operation, from the opinion in was a failure of justice in the crim- 
m- policy, be sustained, how is it to be which these words were quoted: inal case. It implies a miscarriage 
nd contended that in a policy ex- “We can have no question that a of justice. But can there be a con- 
pressed in such terms as the pres- contract to insure a woman against tract of insurance against the mis- 
ent, and after the events which the risk of her dying under or in carriage of justice? In the opinion 
ver have happened, that we can sustain consequence of an illegal operation of the Court of Appeals the ques- 
ow such a claim? Can we, in consid- for abortion would be contrary to tion is thus stated and answered: 
ering this policy, give to it the public policy, and could not be en- “Can there be a legal life insur- 
effect of that insertion, which if forced in the courts of this Com- ance against the miscarriage of jus- 
cy expressed in terms would have ren- monwealth.” tice? Can oa be based a 
in- dered the policy, as far as that con- Also Supreme Commandery &c the probability of judicial murder? 
ts dition went at least, altogether vs. Ainsworth, 71 Alabama, 436, If one policy so written be valid, 
ng void? 146, a case of the suicide of the in- the business of insuring against the 
re sured, in which is this language: ae ee of ~— and courts 
ce ; ine » peasoni : “Death, the risk of life insur- wou e egitimate, e same prin- 
PS — 6 Pa re a = ance, the event upon which the in- ciple could be applied, in a kind of 
~! case, the Supreme Court continued: surance money is payable, is certain accident insurance, to the miscar- 
p- The plaintiffs therefore in cach of occurrence; the uncertainty of riage of agp ge — So 
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id by his pee een for — In inal act, shall deprive the contract not infallible. see : 
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% of the Lord Cc — is pertinent ance money. ..... The fair and justice. Such contracts would be 
: io this case; and itis reasoning the Fast interpretation of a comtrset of speculations. upon "whether | the 
ie onan. ts aneueed he that aon at Go life insurance, made with the as- courts would do justice. ‘ ey 
d shin enuanell te @ Guitenst of b> sured, is, that the risk is of death tend to a 2 o _— 
is surance is the crime of the insured yoccreding fem ether eames Shen a "The — i wed ao 
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f policy. Public policy forbids the disease, or by accident, net ouicide, ee ee 
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r weet under ciremmetances which crime, the executive, Suc contracts wou 
. - ‘ encourage litigation and bring re- 
cannot be lawfully stipulated for. Mi ° £ Just; proach upon the State, its judiciary 
i iscarriage of Justice and executive, and would, we think, 
A Sane Suicide The plaintiffs, however, contended The eolien —_— * see: Bogen: 
That case was cited with approval in support of their position, that they and even requires, for error, a new 
in Ritter vs. Mutual Life Insurance should be permitted to demonstrate trial of a convicted defendant, but 
is Company, 169 U, S. 139, in which that the judgment of conviction was never after his execution.” 
-. we held that a life insurance policy unjust as they were net parties te The views thus expressed com- 
taken out by the insured for the sap IE . ; i mend themselves to our judgment. 
d benefit of his estate was voided the criminal prosecution and therefore There is a wagering feature in such 
a when he in sound mind intention- the determination of the jury in that a stipulation which forbids its being 
l, ally took his own life—and this ir- case was not res judicata as to them. incorporated into a policy of insur- 
‘tl respective of the question whether This tenti ttae eee af tm ance, and if it cannot be formally 
| there was a stipulation in the policy wihaewunres es eee SS incorporated into the contract its 
s to that effect or not. In the opin- the court in the following language: omission therefrom does not by im- 
ion other cases were cited bearing plication give it life and_ valid- 
] more or less directly on the general This action can be maintained MYc ces 
4 oe a ee was New only on the assumption that there (Concluded on page 30) 
, ‘ork Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany vs, Armstrong, 117 U.S. 591, 
600, an action by the assignee of 
a life insurance policy, and the de- 
fence that the assignee murdered 








the insured in order to get the bene- 
fit of the policy, in respect to which 
Mr. Justice Field, speaking for the 
court, said: 

“It would be a reproach to the 
jurisprudence of the country, if one 
could recover insurance money pay- 
able on the death of a party whose 
life he had feloniously taken. As 


a digest of recent 
At mea cases of interest 


wilfully fired.” b 
Also Hatch vs. Mutual Life In- y 
surance Company, 120 Massachu- 
setts, 550, 552, an action on a pol- 
icy of insurance on the life of a 
married woman whose death was 
eaused by a miscarriage produced 
by illegal operation performed 
upon and voluntarily submitted to 
by her with an intent to cause an 
abortion, and without any justi- 
fiable medical reason for such an 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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DIVIDEND ScaLE—1936—NeEw YorkK LIFE 


The 1936 dividend scale is approximately 10 per cent lower than that 
of 1935 

For example, under the new 1936 scale on a $1,000 ordinary life policy 
issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the second year is 39 cents 
or 7.7 per cent less than that in the 1935 scale; at age 35, it is 58 
cents or 9.7 per cent less; at age 45, 69 cents or 9.0 per cent, and at 
age 55, $1.13 or 10.9 per cent. 

Correspondingly, at the end of the fourth year, at age 25, the reduction 
in the dividend is 40 cents or 7.5 per cent; at age 45 it is 87 cents or 
10.8 per cent, and at age 55 it is $1.40 or 12.7 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1936 on proceeds of policies subject to 
withdrawal on demand and on dividends left to accumulate is 3.0 per 
cent and compares with 3.75 per cent in 1935. 

On proceeds of policies not subject to withdrawal on demand, the rate 
»f interest payable in 1936 will be 3.50 per cent and compares with 4 per 
cent for 1935. 

Under the new scale, dividends if left to accumulate at interest, ordinary 
policy will become paid up in 27 years at age 20; 25 years at age 35; 
2! years at age 50 and 18 years at age 60. 





age 60. 


scale. 


ORDINARY 





IMMEDIATE LIFE ANNUITIES ; 
(December, 1934, Premium Rate)—Dividends for Annuity of $100 Yearly 


Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 41 
years at age 20; 34 years at age 35; 29 years at age 45; and 2! years at 


Using the 1936 dividend scale average net cost at the end of 20 vears of 
an ordinary policy issued at age 35 is $4.63 as against $3.74 under the 1935 
At age 45 the net cost under the same policy at the end of 20 
years is $8.92 as against $7.61 under the 1935 scale. 

1936 DIVIDEND SCALE—NEW YORK LIFE, NEW YORK 
Dividend and Net Costs per $1,000—(American 3 Per Cent Reserve) 
LIFE 


Age at Issue 


End of Year 20 25 30 a5 40 45 50 55 60 

Prem $19.21 $21.49 $24.38 $28.11 $33.01 $39.55 $48.48 $60.72 $77.69 

1.64 4.66 5.06 5.42 6.41 7.00 7.88 9.21 11.22 

1.71 4.80 5.22 5.70 6.50 7.10 8.03 9.41 11.56 

‘ 4.79 1.93 5.39 5.98 6.58 7.20 8.18 9.62 11.78 

186 5.06 5.55 6.15 6.66 7.31 8.34 9.84 12.08 
15th year dividend 

total , 84.63 90.04 97.39 103.59 111.98 122.47 138.36 162.18 196.66 
15th year dividend 
accum. at 3 per 

cent 100.52 106.69 115.56 123.26 133.57 146.24 165.30 193.89 235.51 
Al) year divide nd 

total 116.41 124.92 134.43 142.54 154.12 169.66 193.58 228.09 276.40 
°0 vear dividend 
accun it 3 per 

ent 150.23 160.68 173.28 184.22 199.60 219.58 250.18 294.68 357.61 


Ave at Issue End of Year Tota! 
Male Femak l 2 3 4 5 5 Years 
50 4 $11.81 $11.61 $11.41 $11.22 $11.04 $57.09 
5 ) 11.13 10.91 10.71 10.51 10.33 53.59 
60 64 10.45 10.22 10.01 9.81 9.63 50.12 
65 au 9.79 O56 9.35 9.16 & ON 46.84 

9.43 9.20 8.99 R.S1 8.64 45.0 
me i 8.93 8.73 8.56 8.41 3.79 
80 a4 8.96 8.75 8.5¢ 8.40 8.27 42.94 


Applic to policies issued without disability or doub 


WITHOUT REFUND 


le indemnity. 








NEW YORK LIFE 
Since 1930 it has been extremely 
difficult for life insurance companies 
to make sound investments at satis- 


factory interest yields as compara- 
tively few bond and stock issues at- 
tractive to life insurance companies 
have been offered. 

In addition, the trend during the 
last few years in the investments of 
U. S. Government Bonds, invested at 
rates of interest, has 


a downward effect on 


decreasing 
brought about 
the total interest earnings of life in- 
surance companies in general, cumu- 
ating in the lowest interest rate earn- 
ed in the last twenty-five years. 
Consequently in preparing dividend 
scales for 1936, many life insurance 
companies are using a new basis de- 
signed to distribute earnings more 
equitably among policyholders under 
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present conditions than under the pre- 
The new scales while 
recognizing reduction in prevailing 
interest returns, on the other hand 
give effect to the continued good ex- 
perience in mortality and economy in 
expenses. 

To date, several companies have 
adopted the 1936 dividend scale and 
those calling for lower scales are the 
Prudential Insurance Company; Mu- 
tual Life of New York and the New 
England Mutual. The Mutual Benefit 
and the Home Life of New York are 
both continuing the scale adopted in 
1935 for 1936. 

The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany recently announced the adoption 
of a lower dividend scale and a reduc- 
tion to 3 per cent in the interest 
allowed on dividends and other funds 
left on deposit subject to withdrawal 
both effective Jan. 31, 1936. The 


vious scales. 


Yr. 
a 


proceeds of policies left under optio: 
settlements or trust agreements, not 
subject to withdrawal, will be allowed 
3% per cent interest. 

President Thomas A. 
announcing this scale stated: “That 
the lower dividend scale and interest 
rates are principally due to ‘the de- 
clining rates of interest on invest- 
ments, and that the scale of dividends 
adopted will result in a decrease in 
the disbursements for dividends to 
policyholders of approximately 10 per 
cent; and the decrease will vary by 
age and by plan, being larger under 
single premium and similar policies.” 

The approximate distribution of 
dividends during the coming year un- 
der the scale adopted will exceed $40,- 
000,000. 

The above scale and interest rates 
have been approved for policies with 
anniversaries falling in January, 
February and March, 1936, and also 
for policies with anniversaries in the 
latter months of 1936, unless action to 
the contrary is taken. 


Buckner ir 


John Hancock Mutual 


The directors of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, Mass., have voted to con- 
tinue the current dividend scale to 
all policyholders for the year 1936, 
with the exception of retirement an- 
nuities. 

Interest of 3% per cent will be paid 
during 1936 on all dividends or other 
funds left on deposit with the com- 
pany, except funds held under settle- 
ment options, in which case the maxi- 
mum rate of interest will be 3% 
per cent. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company also reports a 
substantial increase in the sale of 
ordinary life, group and weekly pre- 
mium insurance during the first ten 
months of the year, bringing the total 
amount of insurance written and in 
force as of October 31, 1935, up to 
$3,596,743,000—a net gain as com- 
pared with December 31, 1934, of 108 
million dollars. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE 


directors of the New England 
Mutual Life have set aside $0,000,000 
istribute to policyholders in 1936. 
T distribution represents an aver- 
age reduction of 11 per cent on al! 
policies. The sum apportioned for 
dividends in 1935 was $9,800,000. 
Because of the current small re 
turn obtainable on investments th 
rate of interest on dividends left on 
deposit and on dividend additions will 
be based on the rate of 3%, per cent 
instead of 4% per cent. Interest on 
settlement options will be at the rate 
of 4 per cent instead of 4% per cent 
The company has also announced 
that changes have been made in the 
loading and interest employed in the 
first dividend on single premium life 
nsurance policies and in the dividends 
retirement annuity contracts. 


Mutual of New York 

At its last regular monthly meet- 
ng the board of trustees of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York adopted a new dividend 
scale for 1936 which will be approxi- 
mately $23,900,000, or about 85 per 
cent of the amount set aside fon 
this year’s dividends. 

A review of the operations for 1935 
indicates substantial gains from mor- 
tality and unexpended margins for 
expense comparable with the past few 

ars. A lower average interest rate 

as resulted, however, from condi- 

ns over which the company had 
no control. But few of the nation’s 
business enterprises have sought new 
funds, and then at abnormally low 
nterest rates. Furthermore, corpo- 

itions and the government having 
callable bonds, have engaged in re- 
funding their obligations at lower 
ates. This company, like other in- 
surance companies and financial in- 
stitutions, to keep its funds invested 

is found it necessary to purchase 


sucn issues. 
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DivipEND ScaLE—1936—NEW ENGLAND 

MUuTUwuAL LIFE 

HE dividend scale for 1936 is approximately || per cent lower than 

the scale adopted in 1935. 

Ordinary life per thousand under the new scale for this company at 
age 25, at the end of the first dividend year amounts to a reduction of 
51 cents; at age 35 it is 58 cents; at age 45, 70 cents, at age 55, 77 cents. 

The dividend payment per $1,000 under the same policy at the end of 
the fifth year at age 25 shows a reduction of 77 cents, and at age 55 a 
reduction of 94 cents. 

The tenth year dividend under the 1936 scale on the ordinary life policy 
at age 25 shows a reduction of 64 cents from the 1935 scale; at age 35 a 
reduction of 74 cents; at age 45 a reduction of 91 cents, and at age 55 
a reduction of $1.29. 

Twentieth year dividends on the ordinary life policy show a reduction 
of 78 cents at age 25: 98 cents at age 35; $1.35 at age 45, and $1.85 
at age 55. 

The rate of interest payable in 1936 on the proceeds of policies subject 
to withdrawal on demand and on dividend additions is at an interest rate 
of 344 per cent, and compares with 4!/, per cent in 1935. On proceeds 
of policies not subject to withdrawal on demand the company will pay 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent during 1936, whereas the 1935 rate was 
4/4 per cent. 

Under the new scale, dividends if left to accumulate at interest on the 
ordinary life policy will be sufficient to pay up the policy in 28 years at 
age 25: in 25 years at age 35; 23 years at age 45, and I9 years at age 55. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 39 
years at age 25; 34 years at age 35; 29 years at age 45, and 22 years 
at age 55. 

Using the 1936 dividend scale average net cost of an ordinary life policy 
ssucd at age 35 for the 20-year average would be $3.8! as compared with 
$3.06 under the 1935 scale. At age 45 the net cost under the same policy at 
the end of 20 years would be $7.16 as against $6.19 under the 1935 scale. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Per $1,000, 1936 Basis—(American 3 Per Cent Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Age at Issue 





























rea 25 0 35 40 5 50 55 60 
$20.70 $23.50 $27.00 $31.70 $38.00 $46.60 $58.30 $74.60 
2 $.7 02 5.45 6.08 6.47 6.71 7.32 9.4 
48 517 64 6.15 6.61 6.98 7.71 9.50 
4 $.95 5.29 5.76 6.33 6.77 7.19 8 9.94 
5 5.04 5.45 5 29 6.43 6.9 7.41 8.50 0.49 
Total di 15 years. 81.80 87.58 95.01 104.45 118.37 133.58 157.93 193.75 
Tota nd 2 115.35 124.20 136.19 152.62 175.43 2 37.97 286.9 
RETIREMENT INCOME AT 65 
nd at Age at Issue 
Yea 5 3( 35 40 45 50 
im 297.9 $33.0¢ $40.00 $50.00 $65.30 $90.70 
1.67 4.97 5.38 5.99 6.54 6.85 
? 4.85 5.19 5.68 6.37 f ) 7.42 
Tot 7 : f 27.47 f 85.2 
T a ~\ 4 Ur 7 >. 67 72 5 y 4 - re. ’ 
e . . ‘ Ii 71] he ater > " 
Prudential Liberalizes applied for, will be rated. The maxi 
righ Ind at: ° mum limit will be $100,000 total of 
Aviation Unc erwriting old and new life insurance combined. 
Continued improvement in the safe- Applicants with more than 50 take- 
ty record of air transportation has offs or more than 100 hours of flying 
made it possible for the Prudential a year may, in exceptional cases, be 


accepted at regular rates, but, as a 
rule, will be rated. The Accidental 
Death Benefit, if applied for, will be 
rated or refused depending on the 
espa I t er th merits of the case. The maximum 
applications will be treated along the Stas te ae ala : 
tei - ; , S limit will be $50,000 for old and new 
line indicated below. ound eg 

insurance combined. 


icants with not > than 20 , —— ‘ 
Applicants wit ee It should be emphasized that the 


to adopt a more liberal attitude to- 
ward applicants making use of the 
regularly established air lines as a 


means of transportation. In general, 


take-offs nor more than 40 hours of Accidental Death Benefit, when 
flying a year will be accepted at granted, covers the risk of flying as 
regular rates with a maximum limit a fare-paying passenger on a sched- 
of $200,000 of old and new insurance uled flight over a regularly estab- 
combined. lished line, but no other flying. An 

Applicants with 21 to 50 take-offs executive or employee of an air trans- 
or 41 to 100 hours of flying a year port company flying on a pass would 
will also be accepted at regular rates, not be considered as a fare-paying 
but the Accidental Death Benefit, if passenger. 
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TAX PROBLEMS 


(Concluded from page 7) 


of come ¢ d disburse ments, and in the peree ntage of the 


neome tax which the companies are called upon to pay 
ec and other policyholde rs. In a sense, it seems to me 
double 


muself for the future security of my family. 


that this taxation, as I am making a voluntary 


assessment on 


Mr. Stewardship: 

You ar correct in thinking that premiums volun- 
tarily assumed, are virtually a tax imposed by the policy- 
upon himself, to safeguard his security in old age 


quite 
holdet 
or to protect his dependents after his death. 

If we consider, as I think we must, that premiums are 
tax, it is clear that the policyholder does pay a 
The first, self-imposed, of course, is the life 
insurance premium, while the second is the premium tax 
and other taxes paid by the companies, but borne by the 
Even triple taxation occurs when the policy 


uch a 


double tax. 


policvholder. 
proceeds are subjected to estate, inheritance, or other taxes. 


Mr. Policyholder: 
Is there which 


large levies on pre miums de posite d by policyholde rs? 


any theoretical principle justifies these 


Mr. Stewardship: 

I think the answer must be that 
is expediency based on ease of collection, for the funda- 
mental tax principles do not seem to be applicable. The 
familiar principle is that taxes should be levied in 
Apply this to life insurance 
company company, in the last 
analysis, would resolve into a question of the policyholders’ 
Financial circumstances vary, 
policyholders have 


there is none, unless it 


most 
accordance with ability to pay. 
taxation. Taxes on the 
ability or inability to pay. 
but the overwhelming majoritv of 
modest incomes. Each year from these incomes they are 
prudently setting aside a portion to insure their families 
against want in that earning off by 
premature death, or to insure themselves against old age 


case power is cut 


dependency. Certainly the resources of these persons indi- 
cate no great capacity to pay. 

The extent to which our 127,000,000 citizens enjoy “abil- 
ity to pay” is shown by the fact that only about 5,000,000 
have incomes sufficiently large to make Federal income tax 
Yet one-half of the entire population, 63,000,000 
policyholders, bears the life insurance tax. One questions 
whether such a tax would ever be imposed directly upon 
the savings of these millions, most of them have 
incomes within the usual exemptions under Federal and 
state net income tax laws. This proves that a tax on the 
life insurance of the individual, even though it is indirectly 
levied through a tax on the companies, is not in accordance 
with “ability to pay.” It is fair to assume that such heavy 
taxes would not be imposed except for the fallacious 
assumption that they fall upon the company rather than 
the policyholder. 

The other principal theory of taxation is the so-called 
“benefit” theory. It contends that taxes are levied in pro- 
portion to the benefit received by the taxpayer from the 
government. The original theory of the premium tax, that 
it was for the purpose of defraying expenses of state super- 
vision, was proper, and it is an apt illustration of the 
“benefit” principle. But how many realize that insurance 
taxation has been increased to such an extent that over 
nine-tenths of it now goes for general expenditures having 
nothing to do with insurance expenses? The costs of super- 
vision by the insurance departments consume only 5% of 
It is evident that the vast volume of 


returns. 


since 


the taxes collected. 
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” 


life insurance taxes is no longer levied under the “benefit 


theory. 


Mr. Policyholder: 
lf neither theory of 
applies, do you think that the present taxation of life insur- 


ance companies is made because of their large assets? 


“ability to pay” nor “benefit” now 


Mr. Stewardship: 


Quite possibly, 


for it is the popular idea that life insu: 


ance companies have vast amounts of free assets. This 
of course, an entirely incorrect impression. While they do, 
from the very nature of their business, have in trust a 


large volume of assets, they have liabilities which prac- 
tically offset them dollar for dollar. Life insurance 
companies must set up and maintain, as required by law, 
sufficient reserve funds to guarantee payment of their 
contracts at maturity—many of which run for long terms 
of years. These amounts are in no sense free assets, but 
are created from premiums paid by policyholders, and must 
be conserved to liquidate obligations certain to come. 

If the real nature of life insurance were more widely 
understood, this popular misconception would disappear, 
with the result that injurious taxation would be 

The building up of insurance assets is like a sinking fund 
state or municipal bonded indebtedness. The 
such governments would hardly consider that 
accretions 


lessened. 


to retire 
officials of 
$1,000,000 set aside to accumulate with further 
and at interest, to be used to retire a $3,000,000 bond issue 
to mature in 10 years, constituted a surplus in the treasury! 
Life insurance assets are held in just that way—they 
accumulate with further premiums and with interest, to 
meet future obligations certain to mature. 

The various states recognize by statutes that these assets 
are a sacred trust, by requiring that sufficient assets be 
built up to protect the contract adequately. If a company 
is unable to meet these statutory requirements, it is deemed 
insolvent. Despite all this, the states tax the monies that 
go to make up the life insurance “sinking funds.” 


Mr. Policyholder: 

In considering the imposition of any new tax, there should 
be taken into account the effect such a levy might have, 
since no tax should be made so large as to discourage any 
activity of real benefit to the people. Is not life insurance 
to the State that any discouragement of it, 


of such value 
taxation, would do more harm than the 


through excessive 
benefit to be derived? 


Mr. Stewardship: 

Yes, I believe that it is of such value for the following 
reasons: First. There is a tremendous need today for the 
protection given by life insurance. A hundred years ago, 
and even fifty years ago, the adult male population of our 
country was made up principally of owners of small bus- 
inesses and farmers who were capitalists in a small way. 
They accumulated, in their businesses, resources to provide 
for their own old age and to hand down to their dependents. 
But that condition has changed. As a result of industrial 
development and the consequent rise of large corporations, 
the salary and wage-earning classes have greatly increased. 

The present wage-earner, unlike the former business 
owner, accumulates no property incidental to his business. 
He needs, therefore, some safe medium through which he 
can provide against dependency. The average man in this 
class, whose livelihood comes from his salary or wages, 
could not properly safeguard his family if he were unable 
to obtain protection for them in event of his premature 
death. It is the wide-spread realization of this need that 
accounts for the immense growth of life insurance during 
the last thirty years. 

Second, life insurance protection plays a far more impor- 
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tant part in our national welfare than you probably realize. 
You can visualize to a slight degree its contributior 
when you try to think of the benefits derived from the 
$2,600,000,000, paid to policyholders and beneficiaries last 
year. A stupendous figure, you will admit! Remember 
that there is no satisfactory substitute for the benefits 
which life insurance makes available. Public and private 
charities, old age pensions, and various types of relief 
do a great work, but they cannot possibly fill the role ot 
ife insurance. 

Third, if life insurance were not so widely utilized by 
individuals, the state’s burden in caring for the aged and 
the dependent would be infinitely heavier. Statistics show 
hat in normal years the amounts paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries exceed in many states the total amounts 
appropriated for all welfare purposes. The benefit to the 
state of these large payments made to its citizens at critica! 
times in their lives cannot be over-emphasized. They not 
only constitute a great financial relief to government, but 
they also promote self-reliance and self-respect. In other 
words, life insurance in large measure takes care of those 
farsighted enough to take advantage of its benefits. 


Mr. Policyholder: 

As father of a family, I think that ] appreciate more than 
ever be fore the peace of mind which my insurance is now 
, when I realize that my family will never have 


to call upon the state for assistance. Just as a matter of 


g ing me 


nterest, have you any idea what amount of additional 
> 


protection life insurance taxes paid in 1934, used as a 


remium, would have purchased? I don’t ask this out of 


idle curiosity, hut hecause it seems to meé that the states 


would benefit materially, as you have pointed out, by the 
to 


amount of the protection, if this money had heen used 


huwu life insurance instead of be ing diverted to taxes. 


Mr. Stewardship: 

Life insurance taxes in 1934 were sufficient to pay initial 
premiums on about $3,000,000,000 additional coverage. 
Theoretically, this would benefit the states immeasurably, 
in the future. But we recognize that it is impossible to 
do away with all state taxes. The most that we can hope 
for is to have a better understanding of the benefits of life 
insurance so that excessive levies will not be made. 


Mr. Policyholder: 


I can see nou 


tion that one of the responsibilities of ste vardship is 


chy uou said at the outset of our conversa- 


tea 


encourage a hette, unde rstanding of the institution of life 


surance so that excessive tares vill not be le vied against 


t. J] now realize that it is the po icyholde rs, such as myself, 


those interests after all are most affecte ad. 


Mr. Stewardship: 

As I have said before, I believe that the millions of 
American policyholders are just beginning to realize that 
l They are becoming con- 
scious of this and as more and more of them come to 
realize the true nature and benefits of life insurance, they 
will become tax conscious with you, and have a greater civic 


life insurance is taxed unduly. 


influence in limiting excessive taxation. 
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Insurance Federation 
Meets in New York 


Holding second annual meeting 


this year—the January session be- 
to December, 1934—at the 


York, the 


Federation of America re- 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
Ir ance 
elected its officers and advisory com- 
as it did in January. It 


was again able to report a year of 

progre in educating the public as 

irance and in assisting legis- 

ators to so conduct themselves as to 

benefit rather than injure the _ in- 

ance business. It was heartened 

by hearing Isaac Mille1 Hamilton, 

preside f the Federal Life of 

(hicag tell it that “life men had 
‘ the federation.” 


learning of his reelection, 
Harry H. 


Syracuse, who presided, said that he 


Upon 
President 


was glad to continue in office one year 
more in order to see the membership 
Besides the state 
favorable reports were made 
by Secretary John T. Hutchinson and 
KF. Robertson Jones, chairman of the 
finance committee. By a rising vote 
the federation passed a memorial 
resolution to W. G. Wilson, one of the 
founders, and at the 
before, 


drive put through. 
surveys, 


organization’s 
time of his death, a few day 
a member of the board of trustees. 
three new trustees 
Kenneth H. Bair, of 
Greensburg, Pa.; Charles P. Butler, 
New York, and C. L. Krum, Cleve- 
Oliver R. Beckwith, Hartford, 


The following 


were elected: 


land. 
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Wadsworth, of 


was chosen national councillor to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Secretary Hutchinson, in his report, 
stated that there had been 44 regu- 
lar sessions of state legislatures and 
17 extraordinary sessions in 12 states, 
a total of 61. “With the exception of 
a bill providing for the creation of a 
state fund for bonding public officials 
in Nebraska, no particularly objec- 
tionable bill was passed.” He told 
of the intensive work carried out 
North Dakota, where he had traveled 
more than 7,000 miles, visiting 140 
cities and towns, in a campaign that 
more than doubled the membership. 
In that state, he said, the federation 
“had finally reached a friendly legis- 
lative ear” and had seen several im- 
while al] 
failed to go 


portant measures passed, 
objectionable _ bills 


through. 


SS =o.- 
ae 

¥, > a {> 
Among the representatives of var- 
ious state federations reporting were: 
Leonard L. New York; 


Thomas B. Donaldson, Pennsylvania; 


Saunders, 


John Downs, Massachusetts, and Ash- 
ley C. Tobias, South Carolina. Other 
speakers included: Howard P. Dun- 
ham, vice-president of the American 
Surety of New York and former in- 
surance commissioner of Connecticut; 
James H. Boston, vice- 
president of the federation, and E. J. 
Cole, of Fall River, Mass., past pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 


Carney, of 


Research Body Chosen 
By Life Advertisers 


A committee which will develop 
plans for advertising research was 
decided upon and appointed at a meet- 
ing on Monday of the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation under the chairmanship of 
D. Bobb Slattery, of the Penn Mutual, 
president of the association. The new 


committee, which will report to the 


1936 convention of the L. A. A., com- 
prises; Kenneth R. Miller, of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 


chairman; Arthur H. Reddall, of the 
Equitable Life of New York; J. M. 
Blake, of the Massachusetts Mutual; 
J. C. Slattery, of the Guardian Life, 
and Kenilworth H. Mathus, of the 
Connecticut Mutual. 














With the Editors 


Train for Profit 


ORE and more the business 
of life insurance selling, 
especially in the Middle West, 
shows a trend toward practicality. 
The “hit and miss” method of get- 
ting prospects and the unorgan- 
ized sales talk are vanishing from 
the scene. The day of the spell- 
binder—outgrowth of boom times 
—is coming to an end. No longer 
is the agent given a rate book, a 
pat on the back and a “Godspeed” 
to launch him on his career. 
Many of the progressive com- 
panies have evolved sales pro- 
grams for their men that are 
definite, concise and informative 
and permit the tyro to proceed, if 
not with striking originality, at 
least with the potentiality of a 
fair measure of success. 

It is apparent that if the present 
tendency continues, systems will 
emerge that will have some of 
the magic of formulae in the two 
main fields of choosing the agent 
and showing him how to work. 

When that time arrives — and 
the indications of its approach are 
many — it is possible that field 
competition will become keener 
and the differentiation in approach 
by the agent of one company as 
contrasted with the agent from 
another will be more appreciable 
to the prospect as such and to the 
public at large. Then will the keen 
student of the business reap his 
reward. Not only will the average 
man be able to enter the life in- 
surance selling field with advance 
certainty of earning enough to live 
decently, but the agent who takes 
his company’s “canned” material 
and adds to it will rapidly ad- 
vance into what estate experts 
like to call the “higher tax brack- 
ets.” It will be increasingly im- 
portant for those who wish to 
lead in production to avail them- 


selves of the outstanding publica- 
tion services, not sponsored by 
their own companies, which per- 
mit of the absorption of a wide 
scope of knowledge beyond the 
relatively curtailed data of a single 
organization. In life insurance 
selling as in all else the man of 
broad, yet accurate, learning is 
the one to whom profit accrues. 


Compensation for 
Unemployment 


WO weeks after the approval 

of the Social Security Law 
came that of another act of Con- 
gress creating the “District Un- 
employment Fund.” This ought 
to be a model. As Titles III and 
IX of the Social Security Law 
were devised to encourage, if not 
coerce, the states to establish such 
laws, Congress might be expected 
to give in the District law its ideas 
as to what these state laws should 
be. This should not be anticipated 
in some respects because of the 
relatively small volume of busi- 
ness in the District as compared 
with most states. 

The District law creates a 
pooled fund to which employers 
and the District, but not employes, 
contribute. It is to be administered 
through an executive officer em- 
ployed by the “District Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board” 
which consists of the “Commis- 
sioners of the District” ex officio 
and one representative each of 
employers and employes to be ap- 
pointed for periods of three years. 
Each of the Board members who 
is not a commissioner is to receive 
$10 a day for each day of active 
service. 

The definition of employment 
follows closely the definition in 
the unemployment sections of the 
Social Security Law, but excep- 


tion is not made of agricultural 
labor (possibly because there are 
no farmers in the District of Co- 
lumbia). Only part of those em- 
ployed by the District are except- 
ed, while the Social Security Law 
would except all, and employment 
for religious, educational, and 
philanthropic institutions is not 
excepted as it is in the Social Se- 
curity Law. If a senator or a rep- 
resentative hires help in connec- 
tion with his legislative duties, 
this service is excepted from the 
law. 

For the five years 1936-1940 the 
law is orthodox, charging contri- 
butions of 1 per cent of wages for 
1936, 2 per cent for 1937, and 3 
per cent for each of the years 
1938, 1939, and 1940. To be ap- 
proved by the Social Security 
Board, a fund may not pay bene- 
fits prior to 1938 and additional 
credits to employers with favor- 
able unemployment records under 
a pooled fund must correspond to 
contribution rates that are based 
upon at least three years of ex- 
perience in payment of benefits. 
Hence, differentiation between 
contribution rates cannot occur 
prior to the year 1941. 

As to rates after the year 1940, 
the District law contains a very 
important restriction that other 
states would do well to consider. 
The estimated total contributions 
payable by all employers in each 
calendar year is to be not less 
than 3 per cent of the estimated 
wages with respect to which con- 
tributions are payable. This pro- 
vision appears in very few, if any, 
of the state laws as yet enacted. 
Yet it may be essential if the 3 per 
cent federal tax is to accomplish 
its purpose of bringing about sub- 
stantial uniformity in the cost of 
unemployment compensation to 
competing employers in the vari- 
ous states. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has announced that 
George Harrison, for many years manager of its claim de- 
partment, is retired as of December 1, 1935, under the 
company’s retirement plan. He is succeeded by Reginald 
Reith, assistant manager of the department since 1925. 

The General Agents Association of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee will hold its annual winter con- 
ference for the three zones at a single meeting at the 
home office in February. 

The Old Line Life of America, Milwaukee, will hold its 
annual convention of the agency force in Milwaukee July 
7-10. W. J. Moore, secretary of the company, was ap- 
pointed general chairman for the 1936 convention. 

Bankers’ Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has been elected to 
membership in the Association of National Advertisers. 
B. N. Mills, secretary, will represent the company in the 
A. N. A. 

Home office officials of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
attended two general agency anniversary meetings last 
week. On December 2 Roy O. Becker was tendered a din- 
ner in honor of his thirtieth anniversary as general agent 
in Peoria and Ralph H. Hobert and James F. Oates were 
given a breakfast in honor of their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as general agents for the company in Chicago. 

J. D. Bowen, of Jacksonville, Fla., who has been prom- 
inent in insurance circles for some time, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Miami district for the Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada. 

The Southern Life & Health of Birmingham, Ala., has 
appointed M. J. Dodd as district supervisor in the Jackson, 
Miss., territory. 

H. I. Weir, formerly district supervisor of the London 
Life, Ont., at Owen Sound, has taken over the superviso- 
rate at Kitchener. L. E. Alexander was promoted to dis- 


trict supervisor at Owen Sound. 

Samuel S. Love, for years manager of the Mutual Life 
of New York at Richmond, Va., will retire on January 1, 
and will be succeeded by Eldon D. Wilson, now manager 
for the company at Wheeling, W. Va. 

E. E. Codere has been appointed manager of the Sher- 
brooke (Que.) branch of the Sun Life Assurance Co., to 
succeed David T. Diplock, transferred to Petersborough. 

Two great bronze doors for the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, intended as a memorial to the late Haley Fiske, 
president of the Metropolitan Life of New York, arrived 
from Europe recently and will be installed soon. 

Representatives in San Antonio, Austin, El] Paso, Uvalde 
and Rio Grande Valley cities attended a selling meeting 
November 29, at which Edward C. Anderson, educational 
director for the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford, 
spoke. 

Lloyd Gettys, manager for the Mutual Life of New York 
in Sioux City, appointed Adolph W. Backman of Mapleton, 
Iowa, as district manager in several northwestern Iowa 


The Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada has granted the 
request of Ralph C. Ripley, manager of the Hamilton 
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IN HOME OFFICE 


branch, to relinquish his duties. Mr. Ripley plans to de- 
vote his time to personal production. 

The seventh annual meeting and dinner of the Twenty- 
five Year Club of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
was held December 4. The members were guests of Walter 
LeMar Talbot, president of the company. 

John R. Griffith has been promoted from assistant gen- 
eral attorney to general attorney for the General Amer- 


 ASILIVE 


T may well be that the life insurance salesman is not 
| actuated by pure and undefiled altruism when he places 
a policy in a home, but his services will mean more in net 
benefits to that family than if he were ringing doorbells 
for the purpose of giving away one hundred dollar bills. 

















* * * 


HAT, as a matter of fact, is one of the things that 

make life insurance hard to sell. Another is that life 
insurance is too easy to obtain. But the third and tougher 
obstacle lies in the discouraging conviction in the mind of 
the prospect that he is going to have to part with cash 
money in order to own a piece of paper which is neither 
digestible nor capable of being driven away from the 
scene of the purchase with a couple of spare tires at- 
tached to it. 


OMMISSIONS are earned every day by the salesman 
C smart enough to overcome these objections. First, he 
is able to paint a picture of benefits so convincingly and 
clearly that the prospect hands him a premium check with 
an air of apology suggesting a bankrupt creditor paying 
off at 10 cents on the dollar. Which he is, only the sales- 
man is acting for the dependents—the only creditors who 
never ask for their money until it is too late. 

A for the “too easy to get” objection, this salesman is 

not quite so sure about that and he sells the idea of 
letting a doctor pass on insurability right now while, and 
if, still qualified to pass an examination. And for the man 
who craves tangibles, this man who really sells insurance 
can gloss over that application blank with a brand of 
verbal prose so brilliant and glowing tha tthe car of tomor- 
row, a house and garden and a school of flying fish 
arching over the blue waters of shipping lanes, all are 
vividly apparent. 


IGH grade prospects are men with tough secretaries 
H who are harder to get by than an Ohio State football 
guard. High grade salesmen learn to pass, kick or run 
like a Twentieth Century Bill Shakespeare. 

* * *@ 
USPECTS generally are men who have no secretaries, 
with all indications pointing to this situation as being 
total and permanent. 
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AND THE FIELD 


ican Life of St. Louis and in this new capacity will act as 
administrative head of the home office legal department. 

The Philadelphia Life, which is now conducting a Year’s 
End Contest, reports that virtually every agency is ex- 
ceeding the quotas set by the company. 

Joe Whitmore has been appointed district supervisor of 
southwest Arkansas for the Home Life of New York, with 
headquarters at Nashville. 








By Frank Ellington 











—_ does not have to become an actuary in order to 
sell life insurance, but he ought to know more 
about the fine points of his business than his prospect does. 
Which means, in a great many instances, the necessity for 
a more thorough training than is currently visible to the 
naked eye. 

. «£ « 

OME people maintain that a dog will never bite a per- 
7 son who manifestly is unafraid of being bitten. This 
may or may not be true, but it is certain that the insur- 
ance analogy is. A prospect will give a poor salesman a 
hell of a time thinking up answers to irrelevant objec- 
tions—all because the salesman reflects timidity and lack 
of confidence. This is born, usually, by a lack of knowl- 
edge and faith in his business. A good salesman deflates 
all such balloons of hot air as he goes along, using pins 
of logic and fire of enthusiasm in his sales talk. 

= 
GOOD ‘salesman and a poor one may look approxi- 
mately the same entering the presence of a prospect, 
but their exit is so different. One is checked out, the 
other ordered out. 
* * * 
HE doctor may be sparing with the medicines he pre- 
scribes and the surgeon conservative with his inci- 
sions; dentists rarely extract all of the patient’s teeth and 
the lawyer may be stingy with his quotations. And none 
of them tell the client ail his acquired education in his 
field of practice, but you may be sure that the worth- 
while ones come to the scene of action prepared for what- 
ever may befall. So should the insurance agent know all 
the answers but use them only as becomes necessary to 
the operation in hand. 
* * * 

HE qualifications of the successful life underwriter are 

variously listed. Knowledge of the business, willingness 
to work, courage, etc., etc. Two, however, will take care 
of the situation. It goes without saying that the first 
requisite will always be a working knowledge of life 
insurance. Following that, enthusiasm wil] do the trick. 
An honest, sincere enthusiasm for life insurance—which 
should not be hard for any thoughtful, humane person to 
build up—will eliminate all such obstacles as laziness, 
lack of courage, poor personality or anything else that 
stands in the way of success. It will even overcome that 
perennial hazard number one—lack of prospects. 











B. T. Hopkins of Wilmington, N. C., local manager of 
the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, retired after forty 
years of continuous service with the company. He has 
been manager at Wilmington thirty-five years. 

Edward F. Johnson has been appointed district manager 
for the Mutual Life of New York at Alexandria, Minn. 

Harry B. Williams of the cashiers’ department of the 
Connecticut General Life observed the fortieth anniversary 
of his service with the company and was guest of eleven 
company officers at a dinner at the University Club. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York, reports the paid-for business of his agency for the 
month of November was $2,297,325, as compared with 
$2,723,161 for November, 1934. For the year to December 
1 the total paid-for business amounted to $29,709,906, as 
compared with $24,140,216. 

The Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia appointed 
H. R. Tompkins, manager of its newly organized agency 
located in New York. Mr. Tompkins was formerly assist- 
ant manager of the Murrell agency of the Connecticut 
General Life in New York. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., New York, general 
agents of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, announces 
a total paid-for business for November of $1,859,272, as 
compared with $1,660,814 in November, 1934. The total 
paid-for business for the first eleven months of 1935 is 
$25,016,240, as compared with $24,895,898 for the first 
eleven months of 1934. 

Emil P. Pesek was appointed general agent of the Great 
American Life of San Antonio at Yoakum, Texas. 

John N. Weiler of Burlingham, Wis., and Verne M. 
Huber of Waterford, Wis., special agents for the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, will establish a dis- 
trict agency for the company at Racine on January 1. 

R. W. Champion, an experienced insurance man, has 
been appointed general agent for the Great Northern Life 
of Spokane at Beeville, Tex., by A. J. Dale of San Antonio, 
Texas, State agency manager. 

Jonathan M. Shearer was appointed assistant manager 
of the Minneapolis ordinary agency of the Prudential of 
Newark. 


JUDICIAL 


The seven-year Federal court receivership of the Inter- 
national Co. of St. Louis, a holding concern that was in 
control of the International Life Insurance Co. when the 
latter was wrecked by its president, Roy C. Toombs, in 
August, 1928, has been terminated by United States Dis- 
trict Judge Charles B. Davis. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has held, affirming 
the judgment of the Jefferson Circuit Court, that the 
Liberty Bank & Trust Co. of Louisville, as administrator 
of the estate of A. B. Ridley is entitled to credit proceeds 
of a $3,000 life insurance policy due from Supreme Liberty 
Life of Chicago. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


The Eagle Pencil Co., Inc., and the Niagara Box Fac A. 
tory, Inc., of New York City, have taken group insurance 
in the Metropolitan Life of New York, covering more than 
for approximately $600,000 life insurance. 


] 
00) ¢€ mployees 


together with sickness and non-occupational accident bene 


AGENCY NEWS 
B. Olson, manager of agencies for the Guarantee 
Mutual Life Company of Omaha, announces the appoint 
ment of the following general agents: E. L. Balz, general 
agent for seven eastern Nebraska counties adjacent 
Omaha, with headquarters at the company’s home office; 


fit Employers and employees share the cost. J. A. Reynolds, Seminole, Okla., general agent for fou 

\ group life insurance policy has been acquired by Rapf counties; Guy M. Classen, Beverley Hills, Cal., genera 
& Rudden, moving picture theatre owners, New York agent for that city and adjoining territory; C. A. Gustaf- 
City, for the protection of fifty-six employees for a total sen, Marshalltown, Iowa, general agent for six centra 


f 369,000, 


if Newark on the contributory plan. 


It is underwritten by the Prudential 


lowa counties. 





Wellborn Estes, an agent for the Aetna Life in St , . 
Louis, recently completed a group life case covering 240 CHANGES 
mplovees of the Missouri Athletic Association. The The Western and Southern Life, Cincinnati, has in 
roup covers the employees 100 per cent. creased its capital from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 


Columbian National Names 
Warren General Agent 


Another milestone in a successful 


career was reached in the appoint- 
ment of Charles K. Warren as Los 
Angeles general agent of the Colum- 


an National Life of Boston. This 
appointment, announced by A. A. Me- 
Fall, vice-president of the company, 
emphasizes the steady trend upward 
in th insurance activities of Mr. 
Warren. In the life insurance busi- 
ness for a number of years, he pos- 
unusual background, 
having started in as agent and then 
working himself up to che 
positions of supervisor, manager and 
reneral agent. 

[wo years ago, the representatives 
of his agency established a remark- 
able record which at that time at- 
racted a great deal of interest and 
admiration on the part of successful 
life insurance men all over the coun- 
try. His company was having a spe- 
cial campaign in honor of President 
Francis P. Sears. The members of 
Mr. Warren’s 
and each of these took for his mini- 


agency numbered 27 


mum goal a quota of at least one 
application a week for 40 consecutive 
weeks. Every one of the 27 reached 


that goal 


ERRATUM 


In The Spectator of Nov. 14 cer- 
tain figures in the “Actual vs. Ex- 
pected Mortality” table of mortality 
for Central Life of Iowa were in 
error. Where mortality was shown for 
the year 1933 as 53.64 per cent, 1930 
to 1934, 42.33 per cent and 1920 to 
1934, 43.07 per cent, and correct ratios 
should read: 1933, 36.85 per cent; 
1930 to 1934, 39.44 per cent, and 1920 
to 1934, 37.85 per cent. 
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It is good to know there is no danger of aimless drifting. It is a com- 
fort to realize that a dependable and permanent mooring exists by 
which one may stabilize his activity in work and leisure and may anchor 
his dreams in reality. Life insurance is such a mooring. The Girard 
Life brings security to the lives of its policyholders and its agents. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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CHRISTMAS - - - - 


The period 


of all-time sales! 


People buy at Christmas time. The sales 

volume for the year reaches a new high in | 

December. People are in the mood to spend 
the spirit of Christmas breaks down sales 


resistance, 


The life insurance salesman who is prepared 


will get his share of December business. 


All Jefferson Standard representatives are | 
prepared—they are using Merchandising Idea 


Number Twelve—“The Christmas Present.” 
A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager 


c lef ferson Standard 


fe Insurance Company 
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The Home is 
the Foandation of Society 
--- and of Life Insurance 


The primary reason for the exist- 
ence of the institution of life in- 
surance is the protection and 
preservation of the home. Life 
insurance selling creates an op- 
portunity for the productive use 
of your idealism, your sympa- 
thetic understanding, and your 
desire to serve mankind. 


To all those who seek to contribute to 
the welfare and happiness of others, we 
express our deep appreciation. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY 
™N ZZ, I RAS 
WALTER ee 
St. Leuis, Missouri 


Life e Salary Savings e Group 
Accident and Health 








THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By GENE ROESCH 


ROM all sides comes demand on the part of life insur- 
F once agency officials that their representatives shall 
more and more disregard the factual and mechanical 
aspects of the business in talking with prospects, and 
shall stress increasingly the actual functions of life in- 
surance. During boom times everyone spoke and thought 
in terms of money; life insurance salesmanship became a 
matter of order taking; funds for purchases were ample; 
and agents got into the habit of trying to show prospects 
that life insurance was an investment feature comparable 
to the speculation possibilities inherent in market stocks. 


HE time has come, say agency executives, when that 

form of presentation must be changed. The public no 
longer needs to be convinced of the stability of life insur 
ance (its depression record has already inculcated that 
convicticn), and the public dees not want to know how 
life insurance is managed, what its actuarial operation 
implies or how it functions. What the public does want 
to know—-and what the successful agent must stress in 
these days—is what life insurance will do for the policy- 
holder. The sales talk that is based on what life insurance 
will accomplish and what it means when translated into 
terms of income, is the message that wins. 


ARRYING such a sales attitude into the field and into 

every corner at which his organization contacts the 
public, H. N. Bruce, executive vice-president of the Alli- 
ance Life Insurance Company at Peoria, Ill., is doing so 
thorough a job that new writings for the organization are 
running at about $1,500,000 per month. This is all the 
more remarkable when it is recalled that the problem 
facing Mr. Bruce was intricate. He has had to bring 
order out of the tangle left by the old Peoria Life and 
has had to weld. together the work of the Alliance Life 
and at the same time service the business and affairs of 
the Peoria Life and Mutual Casualty. The Alliance Life, 
as you know, is the outgrowth of the Mutual Casualty 
Company of Chicago. 


NE method used by 

Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Bruce to make the 
name of Alliance Life wide- 
ly known has been the radio. 
Over Station WMBD in 
Illinois, Alliance Life spon- 
sors a sports program 
wherein blurbs in favor of 
life insurance are avoided 
and the company’s name is 
used only as the sponsor. 
Finding that program suc- 
cessful, Alliance Life also 
broadcasts over Station 
WNAX in South Dakota. It mw NN. Brese 
is a tribute to Mr. Bruce’s 
energy and progressiveness that the business of the amal- 
gamated companies—now unified as Alliance Life—has 
been fused into a smoothly functioning organization well 
on the high road to steady growth. 
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DEATHS 


William Garrick Wilson, general agent for the Aetna 
Life of Hartford, at Cleveland, while en route to Florida 


for a brief vacation. 
Charles H. Warren, 7{, treasurer of the Mutual Life of 
New York from 1906 to 1925 


Alton LeRoy Dunaway, 55, formerly district manager of 
the Carolina Life, at his home in Jacksonville, Fla. 


John Booker Burton, 81, retired insurance man, at the 
home of his son in Nashville, Tenn 

David E. Shapard, 48, Fort Smith, Ark., district man 
ager of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, killed in an 
automobile accident. 

D. Reuben Read, 50, agency sales instructor in the 
Southwest territory for the Metropolitan Life of New 


York 


COMPANY CHANGES 


James P. Bradley was appointed secretary of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, on November 26 at the regular 
meeting of the company’s board of directors 


M. Ross Gooderham, who has been vice-president and 
general counsel of the Manufacturers’ Life of Montreal, 
was elected president and general counsel to succeed hi 
late brother, W. G. Gooderham. 


Consolidation of the Buffalo Mutual Life, New York, 
with the Union Mutual Life of Portland, will be voted upon 
by policyholders of the former company, December 14. 


Shareholders and policyholders of the Confederation 
Life Association have unanimously approved an agree 
ment whereby the company will reinsure the life assur 
ance and annuity contracts of the Capital Life Assurance 
Co., Ottawa. 





VERDICT 


(Concluded from page 19) 


The Element of Wager 














It may be said the plaintiffs have 
made no contract in which any ele- 
ment of wager exists. The contract 
was between the insured and the 
company, and in that there was 
no other element of wager than is 
found in any ordinary insurance 
policy. This may be technically 
true. The plaintiffs made no con- 
tract, but they are seeking to en- 
force one containing, so far as they 
are concerned, all the elements 
which, as indicated in the quota- 
tions just made, forbid its enforce- 
ment on the ground of public pol- 
icy. They claim in part, under an 
assignment made before the homi- 
cide, the value of which, however, 
they do not disclose, and they were 
the heirs of the insured, and after 
the death of his wife and children, 
would, in the absence of any will, 
become the beneficiaries in full. So 
they stood prior to the trial, with a 
personal interest drawing them 
in one direction and a public duty 








THEY PREFER 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


which might possibly compel active 
efforts in a contrary direction. That 
these plaintiffs may have known 
nothing in respect to the circum- 
stances of the homicide, or been 
unable to furnish any evidence pro 
or con on the matter of insanity, is 
immaterial, It is enough that the 
contract has such a tendency, and 











* A new generation is building life insurance estates. 
When they add new policy units, they will prefer— 
as their fathers did—to “keep it in the Mutual Benefit”: 


it is not essential that, in fact, it 
produced a conflict in the minds of 
these plaintiffs or changed their 
conduct. 


the company which is committed to the policy of mod- 

The Supreme Court thereupon af- 
firmed the judgment of the Court of 
Appeals of Texas denying relief to the 
beneficiaries. 


ernizing its old contracts so as to give them, as far as 


possible, the advantages of new ones. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + NEWARK 
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Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
§ POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 























An Exceptional Opportunity 
For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 
Child Forms 
Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberai Renewals 
Splendid Territory 


Waco, Texas 














THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 




















The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PBESIDENT 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Independence Square 

















THE LIFE INSURANCE 
YEAR BOOK 
1935 EDITION 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


LONG absent from New York, a fa 
miliar figure will shortly again be seen along Trinity 
Place and in the downtown insurance district. After 


ears spent in Nashville, Tenn., James H. Washburn has 
tablished hi New York 
the former in the with the 


home and headquarters in 


suburbs and the latter firm 


Froggatt & Co., Inc., specialists in insurance 


Mr. Washburn will be 


of Joseph 
accounting, of which organization 
actuary 


BEGINNING in Indiana, Mr. Washburn's 
actuarial career touches such far-flung spots as London, Toronto 
Mexico City and Rio de Janeiro. That, for an actuary, is covering 
plenty of territory. Several years were spent as an executive and 
actuarial officer of La Latina Americana Life Insurance Company of 
Mexico City, during which interval he served on a committee which 
formulated and codified the present insurance laws of Mexico. Work- 
ing toward the Equator, he actively engaged in the establishment 
of the only industrial life insurance company in South America, lo- 
cated in Rio de Janeiro. 


a 
THE background of Mr. Washburn’s 
actuarial career is studded with degrees, honors and in- 
ternational recognition. A Fellow of the American In- 


the Fraternal Actuarial Association 
and the Insurance Institute of Toronto, an 
Member of the Actuarial Society of America and the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, he is also a member of the 
of Actuaries and the American 
Statistical Association. And if that isn’t enough to give 
you a rough idea, he is the author of numerous 
papers, has been engaged to handle the actuarial affairs 
of several Insurance Departments and addressed, in 1927, 
the Eighth International Congress of Actuaries in Lon- 
Quite a career, whichever way you look at it. But 
in spite of his international contacts he is, in more than 
one sense, distinctly at home in New York. 


titute of Actuaries, 


Associate 


International Congress 


also 


don. 


SNAPSHOTS at the Waldorf-Astoria 
during the Life Presidents’ session—Clifton Maloney (president, 
Philadelphia Life) discussing banks and insurance in Massachusetts— 
Chairman Chandler Bullock (president, State Mutual Life) presiding 
over the distinguished corps of receptionists composed of 36 company 
presidents—Gerard S. Nollen (president, Bankers Life of lowa) who 
brought official greetings from the American Life Convention— 
William Henry Moore, M.P., of Pickering, Ont., extending salutations 
and international greetings from the insurance world across the 
border. 

= 


ELSEWHERE—Clarence C. Klocksin, 
legislative counsel for the Northwestern Mutual Life, ad- 
dressing a meeting of the Clifford McMillen general 
agency on “Appraising Legislative Developments”—Basil 
Collins, assistant vice-president of the Old Colony Trust, 
3oston, telling the guests at the December 12 luncheon 
meeting of the New-York City Life Underwriters Assn. 
all about “Business Insurance’’—the December 10 dinner 
of the New York City Life Supervisors’ Association at 
which, among 125 others, were Julian S. Myrick (New 
York manager, Mutual Life of New York); Ted Riehle 
{associate N. Y. manager, Equitable Life of New York); 
E. W. Allen (president, New York City Life Managers’ 
Assn.) and Managing Director R. B. Hull of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
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Provident Mutual Appoints 


Tompkins Manager 

The Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia an- 
nounces the appointment of H. R. 


Tompkins as manager of a newly 





H. R. Tompkins 


organized agency to be located at 
1105-6 Transportation Building, 225 
Broadway, New York. There are five 
other Provident agency offices and 
one collection office in New York. 


D. Lunden-Moore Sees 
Inflation Impossible 


Someone living abroad recently 
asked David A. Lunden-Moore, New 
York life insurance expert, what he 
thought about inflation in the United 


States, and his answer, written De- 
cember 5, W ill, we believe, interest 
many Americans more directly af- 
fected by such a monetary change. 


The reply follows: 


Monetary inflation, as applied to a 
nation’s currency, can be compared to 
a huge paper structure resting upon 
a narrow metal base. If you have 
$10 in gold and issue a $10 bill your 
coverage is 100 per cent. But if $20 
in bills are issued the coverage is 
immediately reduced to 50 per cent. 
If this process is continued, inflation, 
of course, takes place. 

Let us see how such a thing can 
happen in the United States. Ow 
country today has the largest gold 
reserve. It is self-supporting and can 
exist indefinitely without any import 
whatsoever. These three elements by 
themselves would immediately exclude 
any possibility of inflation. A coun- 
try is forced to multiply its paper 
issue when purchases abroad become 
imperative, when its gold reserve 
diminishes from day to day; when po- 
litical conditions are at such a low 
level that revolt and chaos are im- 
minent. No such negative elements 
are in sight as far as the United 
States is concerned. It is impossible 
to assume that such things could hap- 
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The “Spark” and “Framework” 
of a Working Plan 


Lite Insurance s desmen who have improved the effec 
tiveness of their work through the use of Direct Mail 
have invariably used this tool in conjunction with a 
sales plan that worked for them. 


The Northwestern Mutual's new Duplex Prospecting 
Plan, built around an unique set of Direct Mail letters, 
was recently released to its agency force as the cap 
stone to a complete set of selling equipment, which 
already included spotlight prospect cards, a Sales 
Builder for guidance and record, booklets, and pre 


This Direct Mail material, designed for specific 
need selling, acts as the 
“framework” of the salesman’s working plan, enhanc 
ing the scope and the usefulness of all the necessary 
supporting materials already in the possession of the 
Northwestern Mutual salesman. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“spark” as well as the 











pen even in the far distant future. 
If you follow the papers, yeu will find 
that there is a daily influx of gold to 
the United States. For instance to- 
day the Herald Tribune carries a 
statement that four vessels arrived 
from Europe yesterday (Dec. 4) and 
brought 88 million dollars in gold. 
The total gold increase since Septem- 
ber 9th is $797,700,000. France sup- 
plied $518,600,000, England $151,100,- 


000. Holland $63,100,000. Evidently 
Europe has confidence in the United 
States. 

If we take into consideration the 
country’s natural increase in gold re- 
serve (the United States is a large 
producer of gold), its natural re- 
sources and export facilities, we must 
reach the most optimistic conclusion 
about the stability of the United 


States. 











insurance. 


of Worcester, 


“THE ULTIMATE CONSUMERS” | 


(n authority on insurance selling has said that most life insur- 


ance salesmen forget women, the ultimate consumers of life 


Emphasis today is put not on insurance, but on what it does. 
Some dwell on what it does for the policyholder, some on 
what it does for his family. State Mutual offers one contract 
which covers both contingencies and simplifies the selling job. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


Massachusetts 


Over 90 Years a Synonym for Security | 
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OUR LEADERS 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk | 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 
—Adjustment 


2. Retirement Income Endow- 
ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 


3. Juvenile Education Endow- 
ments 

4. Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














NOW It's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 
te imsurance and has signed a contract 


ly written, frank and straightforward, non 
ical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
nis thirty-six page booklet be made standard 

pment for every new agent. The author ex 
plains “the demands and exactions that our bus 
ness makes of you enter it,’’ and puts 
before the new agent “ y»bligations and responsi 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara 
tion and procedure.’’ Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’ ”’ 


insurance 











n selling life 
intended to discourage the new man 


Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 


the zht di n. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him It 
‘ an be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 


r 


A Cc selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in 
0 P Y Vanager's Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales 


Research Bureau. 





12 COPIES $5.40 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


S has been true of several previous periods recently 
A reported in this column, the past fortnight has wit- 
nessed a steady current of business improvement almost 
concealed by the blustering billows of political agitation. 
Among the more notably favorable indications are the 
following: Holiday trade in retail lines is reported by the 
Department of Commerce 5 to 35 per cent above a year 
ago; steel production has increased to 57 per cent of 
capacity; car loadings in the Thanksgiving week rose, 
despite the holiday, to about 17 per cent above that week 
in 1934, and railway net earnings in October, 1935, were 
the highest for any month since October, 1930. 


* * f 


HORTLY after President Roosevelt, in his Atlanta 
S speech, announced that this country has “passed the 
peak of appropriations,” there was a new rise (not, 
indeed, in appropriations) in the public debt, through a 
$1,.318,000,000 financing operation that raised that debt 
above $30,000,000,000 for the first time in the country’s 
history. The offerings of 2% per cent bonds and 1% 
per cent notes were quickly oversubscribed. 

HE chief “blustering billows’ were the full-front at- 
| ood made against the New Deal by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers at its annual convention in 
New York, calling for a return to the “American system” 
and stating that industry must enter politics in order to 
preserve private enterprise; the simultaneous reply by 
Secretary Ickes at Detroit, asserting that the “rugged 
individualists” are trying to make themselves richer and 
the common people poorer, and, thirdly, the tumultuous 
ession on Monday of this week of the conference on 
ooperation called in Washington by Coordinator George 
The final report on the utility holding company 
showed that 61 companies (total assets 
estimated at $2,125,000,000) registered; 52 companies 
total assets estimated at $10,265,000,000) did not regis- 


L. Berry. 
registrations 


ter, and 342 companies asked exemption from registration. 


Nov. 30 and Dec. 7, 1935, according to the New York 


‘ 


a oan average security prices in the weeks ended 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 
as follows: 
Nov. 30 Dec. 7 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 


70 industrials . 145.55 144.84 144.16 145.93 
30 rails Sa , 33.13 33.28 33.06 35.10 
ROO wees bicicc dic 111.82 111.37 110.83 112.69 
30 bonds ..... 94.43 94.73 94.59 95.61 


x x * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 2% 


points in the past fortnight to 57 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, this being the highest level since 
the third week in June, 1934, when output was stimu- 
lated by the anticipation of an increase in code prices. 
The daily rate for pig iron production in November was 
7.9 per cent higher than in October, 1935. 
FTER slight losses in the preceding week, cotton 
futures last week advanced 20 to 41 points, the dis- 
tant months showing the greatest gains. Wheat, on the 
other hand, suffered small losses last week on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, whereas it and other grains had ad- 
vanced in the week before. Thus both cotton and wheat 
reversed the trends of the preceding fortnight. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The regular dinner tendered to the general agents by the 
Life Supervisors’ Association of New York was held De- 
cember 10 at the Princeton Club. Among the many guests, 
which included about 125 supervisors and general agents, 
were Roger B. Hull, Julian S. Myrick, Theodore M. Riehle 
and other notables. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association’s (New York) educa 
tional course which will be given in January has been 
whole-heartedly endorsed by the Midtown Agencies Asso- 
ciation, composed of managers in the midtown area. The 
course is being arranged by the educational committee, 
headed by Leon Gilbert Simon. 

Foster A. Vineyard, agency supervisor of the Gordon 
H. Campbell general agency of the Aetna Life of Hartford, 
will serve as chairman of the committee in charge of the 
sales congress to be held in January or February by the 
Life Underwriters’ Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

The Fox River Valley (Wis.) Life Insurance Club, com- 
posed of home office executives of life companies, has been 
formed to discuss home office problems of common inte) 
est. The officers are as follows: J. D. Reeder, president; 
Allen Eastlack, vice-president, and Mrs. Oma Harder, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The recently organized Syracuse Life Insurance Trust 
Council has elected officers as follows: President, Elmer L. 
Beesley; vice-president, Harold C. Beatty; treasurer, 
Chester A. Clarke, and secretary, David L. Roberts. 

Officers of the Life Underwriters’ Association of Regina 
have been elected as follows: George De Faye, president; 
FE. Henderson, vice-president; Earl White, secretary. 

Basil Collins, assistant vice-president of the Old Colony 
Trust Co. of Boston, was announced to address the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York, Inc., 
at a luncheon meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
December 12. His subject is “Business Life Insurance.” 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Northern New 
Jersey held a luncheon meeting at the Newark Athletic 
Club on Monday, December 9. The discussion was on life 
insurance taxation. 


DIVIDENDS 


The directors of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton, have voted to continue the current dividend scale to 
all policyholders for the year 1936, with the exception of 
retirement annuities. 


POLICY CHANGES 

The Prudential of Newark just issued new underwriting 
regulations which provide for more liberal treatment of 
assured who do a limited amount of traveling by air, ac- 
cording to announcement by Gerald A. Eubank, manager 
of the company’s New York office. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


New paid business for November is reported by the 
Home Life of New York at 32 per cent greater than the 
total for November of last year and 8 per cent over last 
month, which was one of the largest month’s totals in the 
past four years. 


r , . . TY ‘ " ‘ 
RATE CHANGES 
The increase in non-participating rates of the London 
Life, Ont., in contemplation for several months, will go 
into effect on January 1. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


OW that the season of la grippe, dividend announce- 
N ments and winter's chilly blasts is with us once again 
I find the life agents of Old New England discussing the 
three subjects with about equal enthusiasm. The com- 
panies of this section have, of course, found it necessary 
in many instances to guard their reserves through the 
sealing down of dividend returns and this subject per- 
haps has the edge over Christmas shopping and the 
weather. In fact, I cannot but feel that dividends paid 
by life companies are generally and consistently over 
emphasized by the average salesman. The policyholder 
is actuated by an earnest desire for security and safety in 
most cases and as long as the executives of his company 
perform their duties conservatively and efficiently the 
client will not haggle over the exact percentage of divi- 
dend increase or decrease as compared with last year’s 
schedule. 


T can be pointed out, as a matter of fact, that mutual 
life insurance companies do not pay “dividends.” They 
merely refund a portion of excess collections levied as a 
margin of safety for the protection of the policyholders. 
Such refunds, allotted out of the annual surplus that is 
built up in excess of actuarial needs, mark mutual insur- 
ance for the great cooperative enterprise that it has come 
to be and it might be wiser for the agent to educate his 
dividend minded clients as to the working of insurance 
costs and coverage that to over-stress the investment 
features of contracts. 
ND yet, it seems to me, a very definite and favorable 
impression might be gained through the idea of per- 
suading the policyholders to “join” the company, to band 
together with the millions of other policyholders for 
mutual protection and security against the certain as well 
as the uncertain hazards of the future, rather than ap- 
proaching the prospect with the avowed intention of 


“selling” insurance. 


HE practical, hard working agent, however, will be 
pretty certain to regard such hair-splitting as beside 
the point, the point being the ever-pressing responsibility 
of placing insurance on the lives of as many clients as 
he possibly can, realizing that ninety-nine men out of 
every hundred who do buy life insurance have a sincere 
appreciation of its advantages and benefits. 
* * * 
NCIDENTALLY, dividend schedules and sales methods 
may fluctuate as the will, but it is currently advertised 
by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents that 
present indications point to continued healthy produc- 
tion record for the current year. The year will show 
approximately five per cent increase over last year and 
the fact that the companies of America will pass the 
hundred billion in force mark once again, indicates that 
the lapse and surrender trend is more favorable than any 
time since the beginning of the depression. 
OR the salesman who aspires to keep his own personal 
production record in a like healthy condition, it is sug- 
gested that he peruse the splendid address of George Wil- 
lard Smith, president of the New England Mutual, re- 
printed elsewhere in this issue. His dialogue on taxation 
matters between Mr. Policyholder and Mr. Stewardship 
will cover a wide range of possible sales objections and 
open up new channels of prospecting ideas. 





